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OGMATICALLY we may assert that 

imagination and skill in craftsmanship 
have always been recognized in their artistic 
results, and it is inevitable that those higher 
branches of stone-cutting, great architecture 
and sculpture, flourished when a group of 
men of genius were alive together. 

In fact, it may be held that the epochs of 
consummate art in history have invariably 
combined three elements, by no means 
accidental but fundamental, namely: The 
functioning person or group having author- 
ity, inclination and means to construct 
monuments; also and concomitantly, a 
preparation—through patient development 
—during some period of time preceding such 
epoch, which then culminated in a develop- 
ment of capacity for great work; and, lastly, 
mayhap but a single heir to all this prepara- 
tive period, a genius of directive force and 
character, at hand at the psychological 
moment to complete the triad which always 
produced great and lasting monuments. 

This phenomenon has occurred less than 
ten times in the last two thousand years. 

It would seem that prehistoric man, when 
not engaged in heaving rocks as missiles, 
was cutting stone. The very word “pre- 
historic” implies lack of contemporary cul- 
ture in carving stone since we get our earliest 
history from stone carvings. Prehistoric 
man indeed cut stone most beautifully, but 
he failed to cut historical data. Through 
the transitional period sculptors carved his- 
torical inscriptions to accompany figure 


compositions in low relief until their single 
figures and groups slowly emerged through 
high relief into the detached or “round.” 
Gradually the inscriptions were limited to 
mere titles, and sculptured action and ex- 
pression were relied upon to tell the story. 
When a competent sculptor has completed a 
statue of some great man of former days he 
has imperishably placed therein as much 
study of character, times and manners as 
would suffice a Carlyle or a Macauley as 
preliminary to writing their own burning 
words, and the sculptor’s results are no less 
convincing. 

For over a thousand years along the River 
Nile the ancient Pharaohs invested the 
revenues from their fertile lands and their 
military pillaging in the building of ponder- 
ous temples to enshrine their gods, and even 
today we can follow in appreciation their 
very characteristic preparatory period and 
we know well the names of the functioning 
rulers of the valley but—the names of the 
culminal artists—may they have been writ 
on the water of the river? 

Ernest A. Gardner says of Greece: “‘Had 
Myron and Phidias been born a century 
earlier, they could no more have produced 
these works (i.e., “the bold yet symmetrical 
contortions of the Discobolus, or the exqui- 
site grace of the Fates in the Parthenon 
pediment’) than if they had lived at the 
present day.” Thus emphasizing the fact 
that the great period of Greek art covered 
only about thirty years of the fifth century, 
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B. C., during which time the Parthenon at 
Athens was completed at the expense of the 
national war chest resources. 
So it has gone until our time with stout- 
hearted France as the chief center of inspira- 
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tion since Italy’s art decadence dating 
generally from the end of the 17th century. | 
Here in America we are now confronted 
architecturally with novel building methods 
and new circumstances of civie convenience, 
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and our sculpture has been almost confined 
to the production of the morceau or de- 
tached example of monumental effect rather 
than the combination of architecture and 
sculpture, and even these conditions have 
persisted but a short time. In France alone 
has the association of architecture and 
sculpture been studied in modern times and, 
since the days of King Henry IV, Paris has 
been generous in adorning herself with 
treasures in marble and bronze, and gener- 
ous, too, in instructing the student pilgrims 
from other lands. France has recognized 
the universal and catholic appeal of art. 
A modern artist can hardly fail to acknowl- 
edge indebtedness to those Gallic bearers of 
the blazing torch of the traditions of the 
past. Out of France has come, as well, all 
the extreme experimental modes of our day. 
How the present devastated and distracted 
France will be able to carry on in the future 
will be influenced largely by her means of 
adjusting her national life to post-war 
conditions. 

Paul Bartlett (whose death occurred in 
Paris in September all too soon) came for- 
ward at the time when that immense impetus 
was given our arts by the Columbian World’s 
Fair in 1893 at Chicago. This creation of 
almost dream-like beauty resulted in a 
spiritual awakening and a nation-wide em- 
ployment for architects, sculptors and 
painters through national, state, municipal 
and private commissions, until we had a 
national aspiration for art. The World 
War halted this forward movement and we 
are prompted to ask: “Is it only a halt?” 
We seem to be dangling at loose ends. 
Apparently we have two of the component 
elements of a great epoch of art, that is— 
the culmination of preparative development 
and the primed genius of a few heirs of the 
surging impulse—but the motiving force 
must assert itself promptly or the cycle will 
be lost through inertia. 

We have grown quite accustomed in these 
recent times to notice the success of archi- 
tects, sculptors and painters, whose works 
we recognize and whose names are household 
words. ‘This is as it should be hereafter. 

If it be accepted as axiomatic that art in 
the round is the greatest art, surely it must 
be allowed that Paul Wayland Bartlett was 
one of the rare leaders. 


Bartlett was born in Connecticut in 1865, 
the son of a sculptor. Instructed by Emman- 
uel Frémiet in Paris, his work was accepted 
by the Salon at the precocious age of four- 
teen; then he entered the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts under Cavalier, and finished his studies 
under Rodin. Always an earnest student 
and persistent worker, the youthful flare of 
his imagination, followed by the training 
that skilled him in craftsmanship, led him 
onward and upward to the position he held 
at the time of his death—one of the fore- 
most sculptors of our day. 

France, with claims to recognition as 
authority, elected him a member of the 
“Institut de France,” to which distinguished 
honor but one American architect, sculptor 
and painter is eligible at one time. In the 
words of Pierre Darius, editor of the Parisian 
revue of arts and letters, La Peinture, in 
commenting on the conferring upon Bartlett 
of the decoration of Commander of the 
Legion d’Honneur at Metz last year: “ Paul 
Bartlett est un grand sculpteur!” 

Many of us remember with admiration 
his sculpture upon the all too transient Arc 
de Triomphe spanning Fifth Avenue at 
Madison Square, New York, through which 
General Pershing and our returning troops 
marched in the Victory Parade of September 
10, 1919. That arch, the work of several 
hands, seemed to many worthy of per- 
manent reproduction in Washington, say 
at the entrance to Arlington by way of the 
new Memorial Bridge, or at the head of 
Sixteenth Street. But before that were 
attempted, we had thought that another 
more important adornment for the nation’s 
capital which had been partly executed by 
Bartlett might be completed. This was 
adornment of the pediments of the eastern 
facade of the great Capitol building itself. 

On this building Bartlett accomplished 
one of the most successful applications of 
sculpture to architecture of all time and in 
so doing placed a group of draped figures in 
Colonial or early National costume upon a 
building of eighteenth century classical 
architecture with great dignity and without 
incongruity. Others had thought that such 
figures must be rendered in the nude or 
draped in more or less classical togas. 

The completed group of the pediment of 
the House of Representatives wing of the 
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Capitol has no avenue leading to it on its 
axis, and the first point of view is raking 
either from the right or left. The same 
condition applies in the case of the Senate 
wing. Generally a pediment is on the axis 
of approach, as in the Madeleine in Paris, 
and the raking vistas are secondary to the 
sculptor. Bartlett appreciated the novel 
difficulty, in this instance, which called for 
invention, and he placed his figures in pro- 
jecting and receding planes so that, from 
every point of view, each figure is distinct 
without confusion and the group masses 
with dignity. 
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Quoting Mitchell Carroll in Art and 
Archaeology of January, 1915, “The prin- 
ciple of the composition unfolds itself in a 
natural way. The central group of Peace 
protecting Genius is light in sculptural tone, 
while the transitional groups on the left and 
right are stronger in lights and shadows. 
The ox, and the cloth measured by the 
woman, afford two more lighter spots setting 
off the darker groups between. The re- 
maining figures are rhythmical accessories. 
Thus the sculptor uses not only form but also 
the play of light and shade to bring out the 
central idea. This obvious use of light and 
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shade in sculpture is characteristic of Mr. 
Bartlett’s work.” 
The commission was given to Bartlett by 
Congress in 1909. 
Bartlett was emphatically the heir of the 
best traditions of the decoration of architec- 
ture with sculpture. Character is said to 
be developed by trials and his character 
showed itself rare and discriminating. He 
demonstrated his ability to think in the 
large. A man does not have to be a giant 
to think in the large, but he certainly does 
have to be able to shake himself free from the 
very natural cramping influence of his long 
training at the drawing-board and the model- 
stand. Cellini characteristically thought in 
the little, and that is why his larger work 
assumes correct proportions only when re- 
duced in scale to his goldsmith inspired 

size of mental conception and original model. 
It would seem that most sculptors have 
thought in the little, and only a few, and 
they the greatest, have thought in the large. 
Frangois Rude was only a little man physi- 
cally, but he projected his mentality in the 
large. Frémiet was the nephew and pupil 
of Rude and Bartlett the pupil of Frémiet. 

Bartlett was the Mercury-footed carrier 
of the exalted patriotic spirit breathing 
through the masterpieces of Rude and of 
Frémiet. 

Those of us who have stood impressed 
before Rude’s marble group of “Le Chant 
du Départ,” in its high relief sculpture upon 
the panel of support of that great Arc de 

Triomphe de l’Etoile, or whilst sauntering 
along the rue de Rivoli have felt our hearts 
tighten with appreciative feeling as we 
caught sight of that golden equestrienne 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” by Frémiet, we, I say, have 
felt the thrills of the national love there 
expressed and, thinking of the glories of our 
own country, have wished that sculpture 
could be as wonderfully enlisted here in 
America. 

It was an exalted patriotic sentiment 
which guided Bartlett to buy for his own use 
that handsomest of studios of Paris, the one 
having its own beautiful garden within 
which Frédéric Auguste Bartholdi took his 
ease when not intensely engaged in the 
studio composition of our great Statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World and also, 
perhaps, when devising the less important 
but graceful large bronze fountain in the 
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Washington Botanical Gardens, which monu- 
ment was first erected at Philadelphia for 
the Centennial Exposition of 1876. Bar- 
tholdi was another who thought in the little. 
And so it would seem that Paul Bartlett 
may be said to have inculcated his imagina- 
tion with the knowledge and love of our 
national glories and to have done his best 
work when engaged in subjects associated 
therewith. He had not failed to learn from 
his teachers the art of expression in the 
large, both projectively and intellectually. 
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CAPITOL 


CENTRAL GROUP SHOWING DEMOCRACY PROTECTING 


Look at Paul Bartlett’s horsemen! His 
heroic draped figures and his architectural 
sculpture in full or partial relief, how con- 
vineing in their proportions and fitness of 
poise and gesture they seem! 

London is to have Sir William Blackstone 
in the large and it will be placed within the 
Royal Law Courts, the statue being the gift 
of the American Bar Association. It was 
like listening to a tale of romance to hear 
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Bartlett tell of his eager quest for data to 
put him en rapport 
century subject. 


with his eighteenth 
Firstly there were exact 
measurements and drawings to be made of 
a certain life-sized statue in Oxford which 
showed that his mortal frame was not equal 


to his immortal fame. Then followed the 


study and photographing of certain portraits 
and engravings. ‘There were the soporific 
readings of old tomes and opinions by and 
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about the celebrity; the exciting discovery 
and identification of a present day justice in 
the Court of Common Pleas as being like in 
figure and appearance to his distinguished 
predecessor and the ensuing study of this 
dignitary in his official robes and duties; 
the lucky purchase of the complete regalia, 
ermine robes, great wig and all, for one 
hundred pounds, of an old dealer in London 
—*“worth five times the amount to buy new 
today.” (The ancient object of the cos- 
tume was to remove the wearer from every- 
day associations and informalities and place 
him in the semblance of an heroic or Jove- 
like eminence.) And there was an amusing 
offer of an enterprising bronze casting 
company to take the plaster model, which 
same had been hurriedly made and placed 
upon the selected site for dedicatory pur- 
poses last summer, and make the completed 
statue without the sculptor having to lift 
his little finger in the matter, to which 
offer went the astonishing reply that, in 
the sculptor’s mind, the statue was “not 
even commenced,” as the plaster model 
was “but an early step of quite unimportant 
character.” 

In this case, when we consider the con- 
ventional garbing and wigging, what possible 
expression of action can be indicated by 
sculpture? There is no escaping that exag- 
geration of gown-submerged, overstuffed 
human figure with its formal encumbrance 
of artificial hair in rows of curls and even 
the hands quite inactive. Some possible feel- 
ing of action may be made by the sweeping 
lines of the drapery, the poise of the wig, 
the grip of the fingers upon a book, but the 
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SMALL BRONZE 
face of the figure remains the trial of the 


sculptor’s success or failure. Here, as on a 
relief map of the human mind within the 
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limits of the inspired face must be placed the 
delineation of the character and fame of the 
subject. Taking advantage of the costume’s 
historical attributes and the memories of 
the wise as well as the terrible men who have 
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pouring of the silver dimes and the hearts of 
the school children of America as their gift 
to France, the bronze Lafayette with up- 
lifted sword and wide spread stirrups, on his 
pawing charger, has been duplicated by the 
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worn it, we seem to see in Bartlett’s master- 
piece a commanding expression of the eyes, 
a characteristic set of the well-nurtured 
jowl and a perk of the lips in gracious al- 
though slightly humorous dignity of control 
of a suppositious legal situation. The Judge 
is standing in full court. “Hats off, gentle- 
men!” ‘“Hear-ye!” This appearance was 
not contrived by a thinker “in the small”’! 
Bartlett’s sometime commission, the out- 


sculptor in the town of Metz through the 
gift of the Knights of Columbus of America, 
and was to have been made once more by 
him for the State of Washington, to be 
erected in Seattle. 

Among his commissions from the public 
is his forceful Michelangelo, (one of the 
greatest figures we own), and his Christopher 
Columbus, both of which are in the Library 
of Congress, and his Robert Morris now 
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completed for Philadelphia but not yet 
erected. His seated Franklin in Waterbury, 
Connecticut, is triangular in composition as 
seen from the front and, in its location, the 
philosopher appears to be quietly resting in 
front of the Library, with the “Almanack of 
Poor Richard” in his hand, interestedly 
contemplating his dearly forseen American 
people, carrying on from the time he himself 
bravely charged his Leyden jar with un- 
known current from that sky wherein we 
now fly on wings and transmit endless and 
wireless waves of music, voice and code. 


Paul Bartlett was in his prime when the 
great summons came. What he might 
have produced had he been spared longer 
we can only conjecture, basing our supposi- 
tion on what he had done. He was a slow 
worker, a painstaking workman, not easily 
satisfied, striving invariably for perfection— 
a sincere, sensitive artist, one who has 
greatly enriched the world through his gift; 
one who, as a friend once remarked of him, 
could invariably be depended upon to give 
something better than was promised. He 
leaves a noble record of achievement. 


The major portion of this article was prepared last June through the cooperation of Mr. 


Bartlett when he was in Washington. 


photographs which are reproduced as illustrations. 
he would not be here at the time of its publication. 


He, himself, selected from his private collection the 


Little did we think at that time that 
He was to have returned to this country 


to attend the dedication and unveiling of the Morris statue in Philadelphia, then announced 


to take place in October. 


Reproductions of Mr. Bartlett’s works have appeared in the AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF 


Art from time to time during the past ten or twelve years. 
Mr. Bartlett was a member of the American Federation of Arts and one of the stanch 


friends of the movement which it represents. 


but personal loss—Tue Epitor. 


His death brings a sense not only of national 
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THE ROCKEFELLER DONATION FOR THE 


RESTORATION OF 


VERSAILLES, FON- 


TAINEBLEAU AND RHEIMS 


BY WELLES 


N THE spring of 1924 the art lovers of 
ee whole world were thrilled by an 
the annals of 
had forth, 
unsolicited, and offered a suffering nation a 


aumouncement unique in 


civilization—a Mecenas come 
helping hand, to preserve its artistic heritage 
-an open, whole-hearted gift, with no 
self-seeking behind the outstretched hand. 
If France takes pride in any one thing 
above another it is in her art. Versailles, 
the jeweled crown of her artistic achieve- 
ments, was falling into ruin, to say nothing 
of Rheims and Fontainebleau. The state, 
already so hopelessly involved in recon- 
struction problems of finance and taxation, 
had done all that the majority could support 
in annual appropriations for what they call 
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“Public Instruction,’ covering the preserva- 
tion of a tremendous list of historic monu- 
ments. There was a mere pittance for 
Versailles compared with its needs, not 
enough, in fact, to keep the vast expanse of 
roof in reasonable repair. Dead trees were 
fallng on and fountains. Dead 
branches not cleared off since the beginning 
of the war were endangering the public. 
The ‘Amis de Versailles” had made heroic 
efforts, only succeeding in raising enough to 
restore certain fountain statues. ‘The roof 
over the ceiling by LeBrun in that matchless 
“Galerie des Glaces”’ was leaking more and 
more, and would gradually not only destroy 
the but the moisture was 
creating a mushroom growth on the old 


statues 


masterpiece 
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wooden beams, turning them to powder. 
One nearby roof in the main court of honor 
had fallen in, though this the government 
was rebuilding. 

The little Theatre of Marie Antoinette, 
another masterpiece and model of what a 
theatre interior should ideally be, had been 
abandoned as unsafe for visitors. The roof 
had fallen. The cellar, filling with water, 
had rotted the floor supports. The painted 
canvas ceiling was hanging. Plaster was 
falling everywhere. 

The “‘Grands Communs,” near the Petit 
Trianon, presented to every visitor an aspect 
of indescribable misery and sad abandon. 

Throughout the Domaine the iron grilles 
had rusted for lack of paint. Window sashes 
rotted for lack of putty. Stones were falling 
from the walls; everywhere one saw the 
need of pointing up the jointing. 

At the Grand Trianon all these things 
were obvious, especially in the case of the 
red marble pilasters, loosened in many places 
from the walls. 

Without prompt repair, these beautiful 
examples of the fine art of architecture, a 
just heritage for many future generations, 
would have reached a hopeless stage and 
would have gone the way of so many other 
glories of their time—pulled down by the 
dealer in second-hand building materials. 

The quick eye and experienced mind of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Junior, took in 
the situation during a visit there in 1923. 
He said in his letter to President Poincaré: 


May 3, 1924. 


> 


Monsieur RaymMonp PoINcaRE, 

de V Academie Francaise, 

President du Conseil des Ministres, 
Paris, France. 
My pear Mr. Presipent: 

Returning to France last summer after an 
interval of seventeen years, I was impressed anew 
with the beauty of her art, the magnificence of 
her architecture, and the splendor of her parks 
and gardens. Many examples of these are not 
only national but international treasures, for 
which France is trustee; their influence on the art 
of the world will always be full of inspiration. 

That some of these great national monuments 
should be showing the devastating effects of time, 
because current repairs could not be kept up 
during the war, and that others should still bear 
silent witness to the ravages of war, stirred in me 
feelings of deep regret. I realize that this situa- 
tion is only temporary and wil eventually right 
itself as the people of France are able to turn 
from other and more pressing tasks and resume 
that scrupulous maintenance of their public 
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monuments for which they have established so 
enviable a reputation. In the meantime, I 
should count it a privilege to be allowed to help 
toward that end, and shall be happy to contribute 
one million dollars, its expenditure to be entrusted 
to a small committee composed of Frenchmen and 
Americans. 

It would be my thought that this money should 
be used for the reconstruction of the roof of 
Rheims Cathedral; for the reconditioning of the 
buildings, fountains and gardens of Versailles; 
and for the purpose of making repairs that are 
urgently needed in the palace and gardens of 
Fontainebleau. 

I am moved to make this proposal, not only 
because of my admiration for these great out- 
standing products of art, the influence of which 
should be continued unimpaired through the 
centuries to the enrichment of the lives of succeed- 
ing generations, but also because of the admiration 
which I have for the people of France, their fine 
spirit, their high courage, and their devotion to 
home life. 

With sentiments of high regard, I am, my dear 
Mr. President, 

Very sincerely, 
Joun D. Rockrrerier, Jr. 


Needless to say President Poincaré 
promptly accepted the magnanimous offer 
and appointed at once a committee com- 
posed of Ambassador Jusserand, Gabriel 
Hanotaux of the Academie Francaise, M. 
Paliologne, President of the Amis de Ver- 
sailles, Col. H. H. Harjes, Paris banker, and 
Welles Bosworth, architect. 

M. Paul Leon, the Director of the Adminis- 
tration des Beaux Arts, assumed the work 
of executing the wishes of the committee 
through the regular channels of his organiza- 
tion and that of the Historic Monuments 
Commission. ‘The resident architects of 
each building were given charge of the 
preparation of drawings and specifications. 
The work proceeded. 

During the year that has passed great 
progress has been achieved. 

The Little Theatre of Marie Antoinette 
has been saved. A new roof has been 
built, walls restuccoed, new drainage pro- 
vided to keep the building dry. <A special 
and interesting system of drying out damp 
walls, called the Knappen system, has been 
installed. It consists of triangular tubes 
of terra cotta inserted horizontally through 
the walls near the ground which permit 
gases, that rise through damp stone work, 
to escape. The theatre pit has been rebuilt 
as it originally stood, and not as altered by 
that ill-advised King Louis Philippe. 


BUILDINGS, MAIN COURT OF HONOR, PALACE OF VERSAILLES. SHOWING RESTORATIONS 
IN PROGRESS 


Vestiges of the original wall coloring were 
discovered. It is a beautiful Nattier blue, 
quite in harmony with the refined taste of 
Queen Marie Antoinette. It had been 
changed to red by Louis Philippe. The blue 
is to be replaced, making the general scheme 
blue, and white, and gold. 

This theatre still possesses a stage setting 
used by Marie Antoinette and the only one 
of that period in existence. 

The Grands Communs exterior walls and 
roof are now intact. The Grand Trianon 
is in process of complete restoration of roof 
and masonry. The Petit Trianon window 
sashes have been restored, iron work re- 
painted and leaky roof repaired, though this 
building luckily needed but little done, 
having been restored in 1890. 

But the greatest work has been done on 
the buildings at the sides of the main Court 
of Honor at the Palace. These wings of 
brick and stone are known as the “Aides 
des Ministres.” ‘They date from the time 
of Louis XIII and are fine examples of the 
rugged, virile architecture of that period. 
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The walls have been thoroughly renovated, 
the roof recovered, new stone dormers built, 
window sashes renewed, and all rejuvenated. 
They are occupied as dwellings for various 
pensioners and office-holders of the govern- 
ment. At present the roof of the Gabriel 
pavilion and those above the Galerie des 
Glaces are being covered with temporary 
protections during the rebuilding. Copper 
is to be used in place of the slate which 
was always too nearly horizontal to keep 
water out, under severe wind pressure. Mr. 
Rockefeller wisely specified his wish that 
before undertaking restorations of purely 
decorative features, such as statues and 
fountains in the park, the weather should 
be kept out of the buildings. Until this 
provision has been fulfilled, the committee 
is resisting appeals for the restoration of 
gardens and parks. 

At Fontainebleau, the most seriously 
destructive defect was a huge valley along 
what appears from below to be the ridge of 
the roof over the main apartments. In 
some places it attained a depth of 17 feet, 
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and whenever snow filled the gutters and 
outlet drains the melting of it flooded the 
best part of the palace below. 

During the war when man power was 
lacking to shovel out a heavy snow, and 
the late Gaston Redon, architect of the 
palace, was reproached by the government 
for the damage done, he caustically replied, 
“Ce nest pas de ma faute, Messieurs; 
c’est la faute d’Henri Quatre.” 

It was Henri Quatre who built a new wing 
of apartments adjoining the old ones of 
Francois Premier, and failed to cover them 
by a homogeneous roof. Monsieur Victor 
Laloux, the architect at present in charge 
of the palace for the Historic Monuments 
Commission, at once recommended to the 
committee the prime importance of correct- 
ing this radical defect. It is now in process 
of execution but will require considerable 
time for preparation. 

Various other works have been accom- 
plished in the meantime. The Italian rock 
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work fountain at the head of the grand 
canal has been thoroughly put in condition. 
Four long flights of steps in the main garden 
have been rebuilt. The condition of one 
of them at the south had caused the great 
basin there to leak so that the water could 
no longer be retained. The fountain in 
the Garden of Diana has been restored. 
Various pedestals and statues have been 
renewed. The roofs of the palace were, 
generally speaking, in good condition. The 
famous horse-shoe stair in the Cour des 
Adieux is in need of restoration, and the 
committee is earnestly besought to restore 
the roof of the Ancient Comedie, burnt off 
in 1846, and an eyesore from the garden. 
At Rheims the situation is very simple. 
The government had appropriated an annual 
budget for work on walls and general restora- 
tion but had abandoned hope of rebuilding 
the roof until the other work had been 
accomplished. At the rate permitted by 
appropriations, the roof could not have been 
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approached for at least forty years. By 
that time living eyes would have become 
accustomed to the cathedral with a flat 
roof and no enthusiasm would probably 
exist to rebuild it. Mr. Rockefeller’s gift 
for Rheims was specifically designated to 
restore the roof and the “fleche a lange.” 
This fleche stood at the end of the apse roof. 
A larger fleche originally existed at the 
crossing but since its destruction by fire in 
1843 had never been replaced. Records 
exist of its design, and the committee is 
urged to replace it instead of the mansard 
roof effect that covered its base before the 
war. Originally there was also a cresting 
removed when fallen into decay during the 
time of Louis Phillipe. Shall this be 
replaced? is another interesting question. 
Monsieur Henri Devreux, the architect 
who did such valorous work to preserve the 
cathedral from hopeless destruction during 
the bombardments, is fortunately still in 
charge of this poem of Gothic architecture. 
He is a genius of construction and was 
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schooled from birth in the spirit of the build- 
ing, his father having been the cathedral 
architect before him. His design for the 
truss work to support the new roof is unique. 
Like the best Gothic construction it is also 
a work of art. Literally, it consists of a 
chain work of armored concrete links pinned 
together; so light it is, that each link can 
be handled by one man, and so uniform that 
the links can be made in quantities like 
bricks in a wall, light in weight, fireproof, 
and yet rigid and strong. The complete 
truss is 60 feet in height and 45 feet wide. 

Man power in Rheims, where such phe- 
nomenal reconstruction work has _ been 
accomplished since the war, is lacking; but 
five sections of the roof trusses have already 
been erected. 

Needless to add, everywhere in France 
this generous and disinterested gift of Mr. 
Rockefeller has warmed the hearts of a dis- 
heartened, overburdened people, and, as one 
of them so aptly put it, “has given the whole 
world faith that altruism is not a myth.” 
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THE THIRD ROMAN BIENNIAL 


BY HELEN GERARD 


HE Third Biennial International had a 

long and somewhat anticipated season, 
having opened early in the spring, although 
the second only closed some eight or nine 
months before. The reasons for this were 
to definitely fix the exhibition for a long 
run when the Venetian International is not 
on (last year it overlapped) and to make the 
most of the Holy Year. 

The Holy Year was indeed formally 
recognized by a large separate section called 
an ‘‘Exhibition of Modern Christian Art,” 
which gave rise naturally to the usual 
platitudes upon the inevitable profanity of 
all in the name of art which is not art and 
the sacredness of all that is of the true 
caliber. At any rate the uniform character 
of the subjects usually scattered through all 
exhibitions, but here gathered into one 
department was enough to give it a distinc- 
tive place apart from the general contribu- 
tions to the exhibition. 


The interesting stamped cotton wall 
hangings which especially decorated this 
department were from designs made by Prof. 
Adolfo Villani, the General Secretary and 
well known Roman painter, exhibiting also 
in the department of painting. 

Many well-known names were in this 
section, which comprised fifty odd paintings 
and a few sculptures, some work in black 
and white and purely decorative contribu- 
tions. Italy was represented by about 
twenty paintings, ten sculptures, some dozen 
black and whites and half a dozen decorative 
specimens. A showing of about the same 
size came from Germany, and others per- 
haps twice as large were from France and 
from Hungary. But you could count 
almost upon your two hands everything 
from all the four countries which, from a 
purely artistic point of view, would call you 
back for a second look. In sculpture, works 
by Wildt, by Selva and Cataldi were such 
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as add to the value of every great Italian 
exhibition. Among the German mediocrities 
stood out Anton Rauch’s painting, the 
“Sacred Family,” partly because Joseph 
appeared to be smoking a pipe. Two good 
etchings were by the same hand. France 
sent a great deal by Maurice Denis, who 
had, quite naturally, charge of the section. 
In the Hungarian black-and-white contribu- 
tion, however, a “Triptitch of Golgottia” 
by Emanual Bela and “Crucifiction” by 
Colomanno Istokovits insured those names 
to memory. 

So much for the ‘‘sacred”’ section, for 
which it was openly confessed the Third 
Roman exhibition in general had been more 
or less sacrificed, not alone in the setting 
apart for it of as many as twelve of the halls 
of the great Exhibition Palace on the Via 
Nationale, but also in the amount of special 
preliminary attention it required and the 
evident haste to open the exhibition for the 
early pilgrims and caravans. They, how- 
ever, were otherwise occupied, what few 
there were of them, and mostly left these 
examples of the modern fine arts to the 
generous supply of guardians and caribinieri, 
government police in their decorative Napo- 
leonic costume. 

Tbe “profane” exhibition had, as usual, 
its greatest interest in the Italian section 
this year with the novelties of several special 
shows by medalists, architects and the 
futurists so vigorously denied elsewhere. 
Their creator and advocate, F. T. Marinetti, 
bad seven pages and a turn of the catalogue, 
instead of being obliged, in the name of his 
art, to interrupt opening ceremonies with 
demonstrations to be calmed only by the 
caribinieri, as at Venice last year. 

Not competent in the matter of futuristic 
expression, I pass by the 53 examples by the 
seven living exponents considered worthy of 
representation; and the 20 paintings and 40 
black and whites of the Umberto Boccioni 
memorial show (with eulogistic obituary by 
Marinetti), one of the paintings being 
illustrated upside down in the catalogue. 

The three halls given to architectural 
projections, representing from one to fifteen 
general plans, details, etc., of less than a 
score of Italian architects were undoubtedly 
of interest to competent observers, but made 
little or no appeal to the picture and sculp- 
ture lover. 
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The medallion show, on the contrary, was 
a just contribution to a branch of the fine 
arts cultivated by many great masters of 
the past, and in nearly every country of 
modern times disregarded with a negligence 
that amounts to artistic crime in view of the 
educative value of noble subjects and per- 
fected execution in the coined money always 
in the hands of the public, to say nothing of 
the sentiment with which commemorative 
medals are cherished. From the fact that 
King Victor Emmanual is perhaps the fore- 
most numismatist in the world, Italy no 
doubt felt the influence of his profound, 
although unostentatious, interest in the 
medallist’s art. 

The one-man shows in the Italian depart- 
ment were led off by over a hundred works 
in oil, tempera, water color and drawings by 
Onorato Carlandi, who died last year at 
the age of sixty-one. Many of the subjects 
were English. 

Other sizable mostre individualt included 
figure paintings by Arturo Martini and 
landscapes, marines, interiors, figures, etc., 
by Carlo Carra. 

There were also two retrospective shows, 
one by Vicenzo Cabianca, native of Verona, 
the other by members of the Posillipo School 
recalling the so-called great days of the 
Neapolitans, when the Dutchman, Anthony 
Pitloo, transplanted from France to Italy 
a little of that inspiration which led to the 
establishment of the modern landscape 
school. This collection comprised some of 
Mancini’s early work. Fortuny, who was 
at one time a member of this colony, was 
not represented. It was a little sad to see 
what greatness they had, and nowso despised. 

Of the Italian painters exhibiting small 
groups and individual paintings nothing sur- 
passed the eight canvases of Primo Conti, one 
of the winners of the Ussi prize last winter. 

The Florentine, Plinio Nomellini, had a 
group of seven oils and water colors mostly 
of Capri, strong in color and of sure tech- 
nique. Nor does the charm of Amadeo 
Bocchi grow less as the years carry him out 
of the grade of the very young Roman 
men in which he made a striking mark not 
long ago. Paolo Ferretti, another Roman 
of mature and charming painting, had four 
landscapes in his own manner, which is 
always sincere, convincing, and full of love 
of his Sorrento, his Viterbo, his Lazio. 


BARON VON HABERMANN 
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The Italian sculpture, among much that 
seems to lack all reason for existence, was 
still redeemed by Adolf Wildt, whose hollow 
bronze ‘Crusader’? for magnificent sim- 
plicity and style, for strength, beauty and 
finish was quite beyond description, as was 
the too-low browed marble mask of the 
President of the Council, Mussolini. 

Among little other good sculpture was the 
unusual show of twenty-one pieces by Sirio 
Tafanari, animals and birds, revealing an 
extraordinary understanding of these sub- 
jects, a true gift for sculptural composition 
through profound technical ability. A char- 


CONRAD HOMMEL (Bavartan) 


acteristic specimen of this remarkable 
interpretation and skill was the ‘“‘Macaco.” 

The Austrian section numbered about 
seventy paintings, drawings, wood cuts, ete., 
and less than twenty pieces of sculpture, a 
good deal of popular work in the latter 
section by Ambrosini in portraits of Musso- 
lini, Nietzsche, August Strindberg, Robert 
Phillipi, whose half-dozen paintings were 
notable for a frank use of El Greco’s methods 
of composition. A small memorial show of 
black and colored pencil drawings by Egon 
Schiele revealed plenty of very cleverly 
used ability upon which the public must be 
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more unanimous than upon the small exhibi- 
tion of work by Gustav Klmt. Mopp’s 
tempera painting, the “Orchestra,” was an 
interesting group of familiar seeming faces 
appearing through half-cubistic confusion. 

Switzerland, in carrying on the systematic 
representation of the distinctive modern art 
of that country last year so well set forth 
upon the foundations laid in sculpture by 
Haller and in painting by Hodler, and a few 
others, this year presented four pieces of 
sculpture by Hubacher and half a dozen or 
so convases by the four painters Barrand, 
Berger, Giacometti (decorative), and Vallet, 
good, sincere, with subject interest. 

France sent twenty-six paintings by 
Emile Corot as her contribution to the 
“profane”? works of this exhibition. These 
were entirely paintings done in Italy, to 
which he made his first journey when twenty- 
nine years old. In his charming article in 
the catalogue Francesco Lapori says, “As I 
stand before the works painted by him in 
Italy, I come back to the country of their 
origin for the first time, after the lapse of a 
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century.” I have pleasure in repeating 
Corot’s words, “If painting is a madness, it 
is a sweet madness which men should not 
only pardon but seek after.” 

No foreigners excited more sympathy or 
offered a better looking room than recon- 
structed Poland’s ‘‘Rytm Group.” Special 
mention may be made of two paintings by 
Casimiro Kwiatkowski which had “‘an old 
master quality much to be desired by 
modern masters”; and by Taddeo Prusz- 
kowski’s three-figure pieces and a still life. 
charming in design. 

The Germans, as last year, had the best 
selected collection in the exhibition, logically 
carrying on their systematic exposition of 
their growth in modern art. Besides a 
large memorial show of portraits by Franz 
von Lenback, another hall offers nearly 150 
well-selected examples of the paintings of 
the right and left wings of the Munich 
School, that is, from the Kiinstlergenossen- 
schaft and the new secession; but, as the 
excellent article by Richard Braungart 
points out in the catalogue, to give a clear 
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idea of the best that is being done by the 
Bavarian painters, the largest number of 
works must be chosen among the Seces- 
sionists, led from the beginning of the impres- 
sionist movement in 1893 by Franx von 
Stuck, who is not impressionist but decorator 
and almost stands alone, by Hugo von 
Habermann and Heinrich von Zugel, speak- 
ing only of the men still living. 

The Anglo-Saxons have been ludicrously 
“paid back” for their altogether justifiable 
lack of interest in this exhibition by two 
large personal shows of works, the one as 
little typical of the present status of black- 


and-white art in England as was the other 
of American drawing, painting and sculpture, 
both the work of men who have lived much 
outside of their own countries. England is 
popularly supposed to be ‘“‘represented”’ by 
what is for the most part—‘King Lear” 
and perhaps a few others excepted—a dull 
wall papering of no less than 83 wood cuts 
of varying grades of technique by Gordon 
Craig. 

The art of our own country, likewise, was 
supposed to be reflected in two pieces of 
sculpture, twenty odd paintings and even 
more drawings—mostly of subjects found in 
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the Far East—the work of Maurice Stern, 
who has, I am told, been living in Italy for 
many years. 

A few pieces of good sculpture were 
exhibited by Americans resident in Rome, 
some of their names partly hidden from 
compatriot eyes by being italianized in the 
catalogue, as, for instance, that of Gughelmo 
Brand, who shows three interesting grey- 
hounds in bronze. 

A characteristic personal show of an 
up-to-date New York draughtsman was 
invited in the collection of Howard Leigh, 
including, in part, Paris, Rouen, New York 
and New England architectural subjects and 
the ‘French Battlefields,’ 49 large litho- 
graphs which have already been sealed by 
the approval of purchase by the French 
Government, the New York and Boston 
Public Libraries, the Chicago Institute and 
other great public collections. The exhibi- 
tion opened, however, with but two of 
Leigh’s numbers, a surprise in store for 
several other exhibitors who were informally 
allowed to understand they were sacrificed 
by the unexpectedly large responses to 
the call for the exhibits of modern Christian 
art. 

It has been said that in view of the utter 
unsatisfactoriness of the American display at 
the 2nd Roman, an extra and early effort 
was made this year to secure a representative 
collection. Some papers announced that 
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Signor Guido Guido of Rome, editor of the 
Italian art weekly, La Fiamma, visited our 
large cities for that express purpose, a 
statement quite without foundation of any 
sort. 


THE HANDICRAFTS' 


BY HUGER ELLIOTT 
Director of Educational Work, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


OU RECALL, I am sure, that subtle 

Chinese story—so charmingly retold for 
us by Lafeadio Hearn—of the potter whose 
work was of such surpassing excellence that 
his fame spread abroad through the land 
and the Emperor himself, the Son of Heaven, 
deigned to admire his handiwork. But his 
majesty, though pleased with the beauty of 
the lustrous glazes and glowing colors, needs 
must desire more. So he commanded that 
a vase be wrought which should have a sur- 


face as of living flesh—which would tremble 
at a word; horripilate at a thought. 

In vain the potter strove to fulfill the 
imperial behest; month after month he toiled 
to fashion a living vase, but without success. 
And he prayed to the God of the Fire that 
aid might be given him. At last in the 
roaring of flame the god spoke, saying, 
“Thy soul for the soul of thy vase.” 

And the potter again prepared his mate- 
rials, fashioning a wondrous vase; then as 
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THE HANDICRAFTS 


the fires leapt about his handiwork, flung 
himself into the flames. When at length 
the kiln might be opened no trace was found 
of the master; but within the kiln stood a 
vase perfect in form and color, a vase which 
trembled at a word, which horripilated at a 
thought. 

Thus delightfully—and, it must be ad- 
mitted, with a somewhat drastic example— 
did the Chinese testify to their belief that a 
man must put himself into his work; a truth 
felt by all races and in most ages, with the 
possible exception of the nineteenth century 
in Europe and the United States. 

The most wonderful thing we know is life. 
This precious thing we look for in Greek 
marbles and in Chinese ceramics, in Vene- 
tian velvets and in French Gothic cathedrals. 
When we find it we say, “Here has been 
creation; here the soul of a man has entered 
his work; truly, this is a work of art.” 

This desire for life, our most deeply rooted 
instinct, will assure for us, for all time, ob- 
jects made by the hand of man. It is a 
need which the machine can never fill. 
Wonderful, indeed, are the things which man 
has made with the aid of machinery, but a 
soul the machine cannot transmit. We 
crave in the objects we see and touch the 
personality of the maker; the tiny spark of 
the divine which the creator of beauty infuses 
into his handiwork and to which the divine 
spark within us responds. 

Is it too far-fetched to say that we treasure 
hand-made things because they bear the 
stamp of personality? I do not believe 
that it is. What other quality is there to 
treasure? Beauty? What is true beauty 
but personality? There are, of course, 
collectors who value an object because of 
its rarity; they say. This was made by so 
and so; whether beautifully made does not 
seem to matter. Men collect pictures or 
rugs or porcelains because of the names of 
the makers or because of some archaeological 
interest they may have—but the work of 
art which really grips us is that into which a 
man has put his soul. 

It is not necessary for me to dwell on this 
theme. One has but to look at a crude 
hand-wrought willow-pattern plate and at 
a printed imitation of it to know where 
beauty dwells. But, one may say, suppose 
a fine example of the willow-pattern be 
carefully copied and printed, will the “soul” 
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of which you make so much be lost? Will 
you be able to tell the imitation from the 
real? 

In these days of machine-made marvels I 
hesitate to say that I could detect the 
imitation; if I could not, my contention is 
greatly weakened. I am free to confess 
that in certain reproductions in color of 
masterpieces of painting, copies with no 
thought of deception, enough of the soul of 
the original carries over into the copy for 
me to value the reproduction far above 
many an original painting which, to me, 
seems a soulless performance. But the 
deep-rooted instinct in man which demands, 
without knowing why, the personal touch, 
leads the unenlightened to speak admirmgly 
of the “hand-painted”’ picture, the value of 
the product not dwelling in its color or com- 
position but in the fact that it was made by 
hand. ‘That the reasoning is far astray does 
not alter the fact that the speaker, in- 
stinctively, is looking for the indwelling 
spark of life given only by the human touch. 

That the manufacturers recognize this 
instinctive desire is shown in the attempts 
made to produce by means of machinery 
objects which will seem to be hand-made. 
One of the most flagrant examples is found 
in silverware where the machine stamps 
upon the metal the supposed hammer- 
marks of the silversmith. The designers 
of these absurdities of course make their 
first mistake in not realizing that the skilled 
craftsman would never regard as finished a 
piece of silver on which the marks of the 
hammer show; and they fail to grasp the 
obvious fact that the imitating by machinery 
of hand-made hammer-marks is against every 
dictate of reason. A parallel case is the 
weaving of fabrics which come from the 
loom with seeming worn spots woven in 
them—‘‘antiques” produced to order. “The 
public is paying absurd prices for objects 
which show signs of age,” thus reason the 
manufacturers; “let me therefore meet the 
demand.” And they do not realize what is 
really sought. I heard recently of a sign 
which reads ‘*‘ Ye Olde Chope Suey House.” 
Here again we have the striving to give the 
personal touch. The illogical writer of that 
sign felt in some dim and most confused 
fashion that certain ancient English inns 
whose names begin with “Ye Olde” owe 
much of their charm to the associations 
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which cling to them—to the personalities of 
those who frequented them. Why, there- 
fore, should he not capture for his restaurant 
some of the glamor which dwells in a name 
suggesting figures of romance—the same 
reasoning which gives us machine-made 
“hand-beaten”’ silver and freshly woven 
“worn” fabrics. 

My theme is not the illogical procedure 
of these producers; I merely mention them 
to emphasize the fact that so general is the 
desire for the touch of life that to obtain it 
men have gone to strange extremes. 

The machine is here to stay; of that there 
can be no doubt. And in the last twenty- 
five years our designers have made great 
progress in devising for the machine forms 
which may appropriately be made by it. 
They have learned its limitations. As can 
be realized when one studies the industrial 
exhibitions held, in late years, at the Metro- 
politan Museum, we are producing in 
quantities, articles which, although they 
may lack the personal touch, have, never- 
theless, charm of form and color—quite 
definite aesthetic appeal. 

The mechanical reproduction of music has 
not decreased the attendance at concerts; 
it has had the opposite effect. Larger num- 
bers of people have learned to appreciate 
good music and desire that personal inter- 
pretation which only the master can give. 
By the same token the increasing excellence 
of machine-made articles of daily use helps 
the craftsman by raising the general stand- 
ards of design and technique. ‘Those of you 
who are on juries of arts and crafts societies 
recall how often objects are rejected with the 
words—‘‘One can get that, better made, at 
Wanamaker’s.” The slowly increasing num- 
ber of people who desire the article which 
has individuality and find it in our craft 
shops are haying their taste improved; when 
they purchase hand-wrought things demand 
that these wares be well made. Higher 
standards in machine-made objects mean 
better things made by hand. 

The cheapening of articles through quan- 
tity production has increased the financial 
difficulties of the craftsman but will help 
him in the end. 

The hope for the handicrafts, in the final 
analysis, lies in the inborn desire of men to 
create. 
urge to produce is great enough to make them 


There will always be those whose 


content with small returns for the time 
expended. And the number will increase. 
We have been passing through a curious 
phase of artistic development —a_ period 
when the art of the sculptor and the painter 
was exalted out of all reason, and designers 
were looked upon by those who practised 
the “fine arts” as persons occupying an 


inferior position. There are still some 
fledgling painters who hold this view. But 


we are beginning to see the danger as well 
as the folly of this attitude. Soon all who 
have artistic instincts will be given instruc- 
tion in design and in the crafts; instead of 
a multitude of mediocre painters we shall 
have craft-workers, some of whom may de- 
velop into painters; our schools of art will 
be places where those whose urge to create 
beautiful things is deep will be led to develop 
their gifts in the direction of the greatest 
usefulness. 

The craftsman will always be with us. 
He will never make a fortune, but if he have 
taste and skill he can make a living. And 
he will have the joy of creating things of 
beauty, of putting himself into his work; and 
greater pleasure than that no one can ask. 


THREE NEW LECTURES 


The American Federation of Arts has 
been fortunate in securing three new illus- 
trated lectures for circulation this season. 
The first of these is on “‘The Art of Sargent”’ 
and is by Herbert R. Cross, Professor of 
Art at the University of Michigan. This is 
illustrated by sixty-one beautiful lantern 
slides which were selected and made under 
Professor Cross’ careful supervision. This 
is not only a most interesting subject but a 
very timely one. The second lecture is on 
Titian, and is likewise profusely illustrated. 
It was prepared by Mrs. M. E. Woodward, 
of Washington, D. C., who has spent much 
time abroad studying the works of the Old 
Masters and is therefore one who speaks 
with authority on the subject. The third 
lecture is on the new American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, by Mr. 
Charles O. Cornelius, Assistant Curator of 
Collections of American Art at the Museum. 
The new lecture circular for the season of 
1925-26 is now ready for distribution and 
will be sent to those desiring it upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Arts. 


STILL LIFE, PHOTOGRAPH BY CLARA E. SIPPRELL 


CLARA E. SIPPRELL, PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


A Notre on Her Work 
BY LEILA MECHLIN 


HERE are perhaps few experiences 
more gratifying than to find an exhibi- 
tion which one has visited with flagging 
interest of such unusual merit that it 
awakens real enthusiasm. ‘This experience 
I had in connection with an exhibition of 
pictorial photographs by Clara E. Sipprell 
held at the Washington Arts Club a year or 
more ago. I was told it was good, and had 
been urged to see it by persons in whose 
judgment I had confidence, yet little, I must 
confess, did I anticipate the pleasure I should 
find therein. With lagging feet and reluctant 
spirit I went, but directly I was in the 
presence of her work the mood changed; 
here was not only photography but art, and 
art of a very unusual type. 
How few there are, comparatively, who 
have learned to use the camera as a medium 


of artistic expression. I have no idea how 
many kodaks are sold every year, but I 
have no doubt that the number is enormous 
and that among all those snapped and 
snapped again only the smallest few bring 
forth pictures which have any claim to 
artistic merit. What, some may say, is the 
distinguishing mark? Are not all pictures 
pictorial? Ah, yes; but every picture is by 
no means a work of art. The artist con- 
siders composition, values, the relation of 
light and shade, harmony and contrast, 
rhythm of line; he or she knows precisely 
where to place the emphasis, what to say 
and what to leave unsaid—the uninitiated 
leaves all to chance. 

Miss Sipprell is an artist. The medium 
she has chosen, photography, is by no means 
the simplest. Perpetually the pictorial 
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photographer is brought upstanding by 
hard and fast facts. The brush, the pencil, 
the etching needle are free agents; with 
them liberties may be taken, but the camera 
relentlessly records things as they are. The 
pictorial photographer deals, therefore, with 
stubborn reality and must call to her aid 
light and air to mitigate mechanical exacti- 
tude. The painter, too, deals with these 
elements. 

The readers of this magazine have lately 
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become acquainted with Miss  Sipprell’s 
work through her pictures of Serbia pub- 
lished in the August number as illustrations 
to the fascinating travel article on that 
country by Irina Khrabroff; together with 
her admirable portrait of Mestrovie which 
appeared as the frontispiece. The illustra- 
tions were landscape and_ architectural 
themes and were peculiarly artistic and 
picturesque—excellent compositions admir- 
ably interpreted. At this time and_here- 
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with we are reproducing, through her kind 
permission, a number of her pictorial photo- 
graphs of other subjects—figures, still life, 
portraits and a marine. She is perhaps bet- 
ter known as a maker of portraits than as a 
photographer in other fields. Her Mestrovic 
portrait was a fair sample. It was, as all 
will recall, a powerful impersonation, a study 
in character as well as in form, not what is 
commonly thought of as a photographic 
likeness. 


This same quality of spirit is to be found 
in the three portraits on following pages— 
one of a very old man, a shoemaker in Serbia; 
another of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt in an 
old-fashioned costume, she who as a little 
girl was painted with her doll by John W. 
Alexander; the third a portrait of a little 
girl sitting on the floor with her book and 
building-blocks in an open, sunny doorway. 
Each is a distinct interpretation of person- 
ality, subtly insistent with life. The picture 
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DAUGHTER OF MR. AND MRS. DUNCAN PHILLIPS, PHOTOGRAPH BY CLARA E. 
SIPPRELL 


of the old man might well have been repro- 
duced from a painting by Rembrandt, so 
nicely adjusted are the relations of light 
and shade, so significant the interpretation 
of old age. It is very simple and yet quite 
complete—the bent face, the high light on 
the bald head, the cast shadow, the illusion 
of atmosphere. The portrait of Mrs. 
Roosevelt likewise shows strong contrasts 
of light and shade. How beautiful is the 
shadow on the voluminous skirt, how charm- 
ing the way the light falls on the waving 
hair, the left cheek and shoulder, how vital 
and yet how quiet is the attitude, how 
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picturesque and personal. The child’s face 
is altogether in shadow and yet keenly ex- 
pressive, full of childish interest, an instant’s 
impression. The open book in the fore- 
ground has been made a factor in the decora- 
tive scheme, the arrangement of the building 
blocks at the side evidence clever com- 
position. 

Perhaps more usual is the little group of 
barefoot dancers out-of-doors, children and 
one older person, typifying the spirit of 
summer, but here, too, one notes excellent 
grouping—rhythmic line. 

To many the still life group, the dark jar 


GROUP OF DANCERS, PHOTOGRAPH BY CLARA E. SIPPRELL 


PACIFIC SANDS, PHOTOGRAPH BY CLARA E. SIPPRELL 
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containing the ivy, the crystal ball on a 
polished table, the outline of a picture frame 
on the wall, may seem almost commonplace, 
but it is instead extremely notable for re- 
straint and decorative arrangement. 

It is this same keen understanding of 
decorative quality in the use of line and of 
tonal values which gives her picture of the 
sea, likewise illustrated, artistic importance. 
Here is a photograph which essentially, 
though in black and white, is colorful; in- 
stantly it brings to the observer’s mind the 
whiteness of sand, the blueness of sky and 
sea. And how interestingly she has used 
the broken line of seaweed, the shadow of 
the wind-blown sand to tell the story. It 
is a beautiful scene beautifully interpreted. 
The ability to say nothing beautifully is an 
art in itself. 

There is much discussion as to whether or 
not photography has aided or retarded the 
development of art, the progress of painting. 
There has undoubtedly been much misuse 
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of photography as a medium of expression. 
Some years ago there were many so-called 
pictorial photographers who seemed to think 
that an out-of-focus picture was “artistic,” 
and that a print which was vague was 
“mysterious,” “‘subtle,” just as there 
were those who thought that the merit: of 
craft work was irregularity, clumsiness, the 
stamp of the amateur, and as there are 
painters today who would have us believe 
that crudity is the earmark of genius. In- 
variably there are those who, being too 
indolent to master a craft, seek to attain 
results by taking short cuts which in reality 
lead nowhere. But there are fortunately those 
like Miss Sipprell who have recognized the 
possibilities of the camera as a medium of 
expression and, mastering the principles of 
art, have skillfully applied them. Thus 
the world has been enriched by a new 
and valuable medium and_ by interpre- 
tive works of sound merit and real dis- 
tinction 


MINIATURES OF GILBERT STUART 


BY ALBERT ROSENTHAL 


TIS said to take a century to place a man 
le his position and to get a proper per- 
spective on events. Gilbert Stuart died in 
Boston in 1828. In the nearly one hundred 
years that have elapsed his position as 
America’s great portrait painter has been 
fully recognized, the likewise, he is con- 
sidered a worthy colleague of his English 
contemporaries, Reynolds, Raeburn, West, 
Romney and Lawrence. 

Public and private collections contain 
examples of Stuart’s life size portraits in 
oil, and the numerous replica of his Wash- 
ington portrait has made his name a house- 
hold word in these United States. 

We are now confronted with two minia- 
tures recently brought from England from 
which we gather additional evidence of his 
genius and versatility; they show his ability 
to utilize the material this 
exceedingly difficult portrait 


necessary to 
branch — of 


painting—a certainty of touch and_ tech- 
nique adapted to the ivory surface, the 
medium, water color, used in a manner the 
art demands, no evidence obtruding itself 
of the painter of life size oil portraits. 

The miniatures portray the features of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel Maningault of Charles- 
ton. The fine characters he had to depict 
would be sufficient inspiration to any artist 
and to Stuart evidently a continuing one. 
He has painted them in oil, life size (AI- 
bright Gallery, Buffalo), copied these paint- 
ings in miniature (Worcester Art Museum), 
and these miniatures from life, signed and 
dated on face “G. S. 1785” (Mrs. Gabriel 
Maningault) and (Mr. Gabriel Maningault) 
“Gilbert Stuart, 1785” on the back.* 

There are possibly but fifteen portraits 
known of Stuart signed and dated. When 
he was called to task for not generally signing 
his canvases he retorted brusquely, “They 


It may be of interest to our readers to know that a notable loan collection of early American 


paintings, miniatures and silver is to be held in December at the National Museum, W: 
, under the auspices of a special local loan exhibition committee headed by Mrs. E 
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National Gallery of Art. 
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GABRIEL MANINGAULT BY GILBERT STUART 


OWNED BY MISS ELIZABETH WHITE 
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are signed all over’; in this statement he 
was quite correct. In my opinion, no 
miniature painter, English or American, 
has equaled Stuart in the quality, texture 
and drawing of these portraits. 

Miss Elizabeth White of Atlantic City, 
who has a collection of American and Eng- 
lish miniatures unexcelled for its size in this 
country, could not resist their attraction, 
and we are exceedingly fortunate in having 
them for all time in this section of our 
country. Miss White generously loaned 
them to the Y. M. and Y. W. H. A. for 
their current exhibition of ‘Early American 
Artists and Their British Contemporaries,” 
so that the whole community could enjoy 
them with her. 

The Self-Portrait of Stuart (head 214 
inches in length on canvas 9 x 11 inches) was 
owned for generations by the Otis family of 
Boston, Massachusetts. Of Stuart there 
exists an early self-portrait in the Redwood 
Library, Newport, R. I.; John Neagle 
painted him, the original being in the Boston 
Museum, a replica at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. There 
is also a miniature by Sarah Goodridge; a 
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bust by Browere, from life mask; a pen and 
ink sketch which is reproduced in the “Life 
of Gilbert Stuart” by George C. Mason 
(Charles Scribners & Sons, 1879); a portrait 
by Charles Willson Peale and Rembrandt 
Peale and a miniature by Anson Dickinson, 
in the New York Historical Society. 

Mrs. Otis wrote to Jane Stuart: “He 
painted a small sketch in oil of himself for 
my daughter, in London, after great per- 
suasion, but could not be induced to finish 
it. Some years since I gave this head to the 
late Mrs. J. T. Otis, which she left to her 
son Harry, who died recently in some part of 
Europe.” 

This portrait came into the possession of 
the writer recently, from the Otis estate. 
The portrait is a splendid, spontaneous 
characterization of Stuart, a complete thing; 
knowing Stuart’s disposition, one can visual- 
ize the irritation and impatience, and he 
was not over polite at any time, at the in- 
sistence of the dear lady who desired him to 
finish it. He, of all men, knew that any 
additional touch would completely destroy 
its spontaneous character. 


MRS. GABRIEL MANINGAULT 
BY GILBERT STUART 


OWNED BY MISS ELIZABETH WHITE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


E. MARTIN HENNINGS 


AWARDED WALTER LIPPINCOTT PRIZE AND PURCHASED TEMPLE FUND COLLECTION 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


A. F. A. TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 


O MANY requests were received from 
the presidents of colleges for the special 
exhibitions offered by The American Federa- 
tion of Arts this year that 1t was necessary 
to arrange for three separate groups of oil 
paintings and two collections of prints. 
One collection of paintings began its tour of 
twelve colleges at Brunswick, Maine, where 
the pictures were shown for two weeks at 
the Walker Art Gallery, Bowdoin College. 
The second group of paintings was sent at 
tbe same time to the University of Virginia 
for a two-week period. 
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This second collec- 


tion goes on a southern circuit. The third 
collection of paintings will be shown at 
seven or eight colleges in the great north- 
west—Washington, Oregon, California, Utah 
and Montana. 

The first two exhibits of oil paintings were 
lent by the National Gallery of Art, The 
Grand Central Art Galleries, the Macbeth 
Galleries, the Milch Gallery and other gener- 
ous owners. The paintings were most 
carefully selected, each one chosen for its 
intrinsic merit. In planning the groups 
care was taken to see that the pictures were 


A. F. A. TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 


so related that they made a harmonious 
whole. The exhibitions show modern ten- 
dencies, and the paintings are all representa- 
tive examples of the several artists’ works. 
Notes on the pictures and the painters have 
been prepared to give the students a better 
understanding of the collections. 

The first collection of Prints—reproduc- 
tions in color of paintings by the Old Masters 
—started on circuit at the Russell Sage 
College, Troy, N. Y. It is now at the 
University of New Hampshire, Durham. 
The complete circuit will be announced 
later. The second group of prints started 
at State College, Pa., and was shown in its 
Museum of Fine Arts. The College of 
Wooster, Ohio, is showing the prints from 
October 26 to November 9. 

The Federation is planning not only to 
cooperate with colleges throughout the 
country this season but is making arrange- 
ments to offer special exhibits to libraries. 
These will include a collection of beautiful 
photographs of Switzerland (rental fee $15); 
an exhibition of Fine Printing assembled 
by Norman T. A. Munder, of Baltimore 
(rental fee $10); and a collection of framed 
photographs of cathedrals in this country 
and abroad (rental fee $15). These groups 
are all especially adapted to the use of 
libraries. The Federation will arrange the 
circuits so that the transportation will be 
reduced to the minimum. 

The Supervisor of Art Education for the 
State of Connecticut has requested the vse 
of one or more of the traveling exhibits to 
show in the normal and training schools 
during the present year. Last season the 
Federation sent a collection of “Pictures for 
Schoolroom Decoration” to twelve schools 
throughout the State of Connecticut, and 
the exhibition was so successful that it is 
hoped to make a similar arrangement again. 

Among the new exhibitions now on the 
road are The Group Exhibition, comprising 
portraits by Wayman Adams, flower paint- 
ings by Maud M. Mason and ten land- 
scapes by prominent American artists; and 
a collection of thirty-five paintings by 
Cleveland artists. These two collections 
were shown recently at the Tennessee State 
Fair, with a group of paintings by ‘Tennessee 
artists and exhibits of sculpture, miniatures, 
and school art. A most attractive catalogue 
was issued by the Fair, showing what 
excellent work the Home and Educational 
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Department is doing in the fine arts. This 
little folder in itself was an example of art 
in printing. 


The Philadelphia Chapter, A. I. A., has 
assembled for the Federation a special 
Architectural Exhibition, consisting of one 
hundred and twenty-two exhibits. These 
consist chiefly of photographic enlarge- 
ments, uniformly mounted, and_ supple- 
mented by about thirty original water-color 
perspectives, several original line and colored 
elevations and plans, and many reproduc- 
tions of pen and ink and pencil drawings. 
All in all the exhibition affords a fine display 
of some of the best residential architecture. 
There are still open dates on the circuit. 


A method of presentation adding much to 
the interest of its exhibition is that evolved 
by the University of California at Berkeley 
for the Traveling Lace Collection circulated 
by the American Federation of Arts, which 
was assembled by the Needle and Bobbin 
Club of New York. This collection was 
placed on view at the university for the entire 
period of its summer session, June 20 to 
August 8, and in conjunction with it was 
shown a group of Medici Prints in color and 
other portraits of personages wearing laces 
similar to those in the collection. ‘This lace 
collection includes old and modern examples 
of bobbin, needlepoint and filet, showing 
characteristic types of design, Italian, Flem- 
ish, Dutch, Danish, French, English and 
others of many periods. 


An innovation in this year’s annual ex- 
hibition of the California Society of Etchers, 
which was shown in San Francisco from 
August 31 to September 15, was a vote by 
associate members for the etching they pre- 
ferred to receive. Artist members con- 
tributing to this exhibition were permitted 
to mark at will their plates “Not in Com- 
petition.” 

The plate of the etching receiving the 
highest number of votes was steel-faced for 
the Associate Membership Edition, and all 
proofs were so designated. 

A Memorial Exhibition of the work of 
George Bellows was opened at the Metro- 
politan Museum on October 12 and will 
continue through November 2. This com- 
prises about 60 oil paintings and 40 drawings 
and lithographs, the majority lent by 
museums and private collectors. 
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HAVE WE MADE GOOD? 


‘We,’ in this instance, refers to the 
teachers of art, primarily in the public 
schools of the United States. The question 
is asked and answered by C. Valentine 
Kirby, Director of Art for Pennsylvania, in 
a small pamphlet lately printed and dis- 
tributed by Binney and Smith Company, 
makers of crayons, chalks and certain water 
color paints. It sets forth briefly the history 
of drawing and art instruction in our schools, 
and gives in its few pages many significant 
facts, also an excellent programme for further 
development. 

Emphatically Mr. Kirby answers the 
question in the affirmative. It is his con- 
viction that the teachers of art in our public 
schools have made good, and he marshals a 
goodly company of definite achievements to 
support his conclusion. He says: ‘‘As to 
the progress in art education compared with 
that of other subjects, I believe we have not 
only gone as far and done as much, but in 
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the main we have gone farther and accom- 
plished more; and this with comparatively 
little and insufficient time, and against a 
sentiment that art is a ‘frill’ or possibly a 
‘step-child’ in the educational family.” 

He then points out that other agencies 
have been exerting a marked influence on 
the taste of the American people. For 
instance, publications which have held up 
high standards for the selection and use of 
those things that have to do with dress and 
home. Advertising art, he says, has set 
before the mass of our people beautiful 
reproductions, which has tended likewise to 
improve the taste of the general public. It 
is his belief that the motion pictures at their 
best are serving the same end. He puts the 
merchandise display, our shops and shop 
windows, among these same helpful agencies. 
These, he claims, may be thought of as 
museums, very democratic, popular mu- 
seums, for the people—silent but effective 
teachers. He mentions the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, the Federated Women’s 
Clubs, the Parent-Teachers’ Associations 
and School Art Leagues as co-workers tend- 
ing generally to raise the standard of Ameri- 
can life. Last, because least used, perhaps, 
reaching a smaller number, he lists museums 
and galleries. 

But he insists that the best medium of all 
for inculeating a love of art is the school- 
room, quoting Dr. Eliot. 


The needs of today he states briefly as 


follows: Definite aims and objectives, educa- 
tion of educators, inspirational reference 
material—for there can be no art apprecia- 
tion without art; the recognition of the real 
value of attractive schoolrooms, beautiful 
environment—a silent teacher; the upholding 
of high ideals. 

Finally he makes the statement that the 
homes of the masses of our people are today 
the most tasteful in the world. In matters 
of dress, he says, there has come an eman- 
cipation from slavery to Parisian styles, and 
the development of American independence, 
and individual fitness and taste. There is a 
distinct growth of artistic quality in our 
manufactured products. He notes superi- 
ority in our advertising art and in the art 
displayed in our retail establishments, as 
well as in our manufactured goods. 

As he makes a survey of the country he 
finds much that is reassuring and which 
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evidences to a love of art among the people 
generally. For instance, “last year a 
million people visited the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, and another million 
visited the Art Institute of Chicago; we have 
art museums in seventy cities, others are 
being planned; our art schools are crowded; 
there are in many places Art Alliances, Art 
in Trades Clubs, Business Men’s Art Clubs” 
—and so it goes. 

This is certainly a stimulating outlook 
and one which should give real encourage- 
ment for continued effort. 


NOTES 


The Metropolitan Museum 


PRACTICAL of Art Is offering “practical 
HELP FOR help for practical people.” 
PRACTICAL It serves the producing art 

PEOPLE industries of New York in 


two ways: by contact with 
factories, shops and designers; and by con- 
tact with trade journals that reach these 
groups. The Associate in Industrial Arts, 
Mr. Richard F. Bach, visits factories and 
workshops, and makes appointments with 
manufacturers and designers at the Museum. 
By keeping abreast of the practical require- 
ments of production methods and the current 
demands of the markets in the art industries 
he seeks to meet manufacturers and de- 
signers on their own ground in the search 
for ideas, motives, designs, layouts. As a 
result, he frequently aids in preparation of 
new material from first conception to final 
product. The trade journals are provided 
with authoritative text and suggestions for 
editorial and other material, always selected 
or prepared with an eye to trade require- 
ments; they are also kept informed as to 
all new arrangements of galleries, accessions, 
special exhibitions, etc., of interest to their 
respective trades. An annual exhibition is 
held to show how the trades use the Museum 
resources and services; the last of these, in 
1923, contained 627 objects, the work of 
161 firms and individuals. The objects 
shown are always representative of the best 
work produced in the various industries. 
Contact is maintained with an active list 
of about 500 firms and individuals and with 
about 150 trade journals. 
Study Hours on Practical Subjects are 
conducted at the Museum by Grace Cornell, 
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Assistant Professor at Teachers College. 
These are planned to show people how to 
use the Museum collections and to give 
direct help in the problems of design and 
color which enter into either their special 
work or their everyday life. 


Sponsored by the Phila- 

ART IN delphia Art Alliance, there 
PHILADELPHIA was unveiled at the new 
Walt Whitman Hotel in 

Camden, N. J., on September 16, a mural 
decoration executed by Mr. Robert E. 
Johnston, the successful artist in a competi- 
tion in charge of the Alliance and for which 
an award of one thousand dollars was made. 
The decoration, placed over a Georgian 
mantel in the main lounge of the hotel, illus- 
trates, in a symbolic composition, selections 
from the poems of the city’s famous resident, 
the outstanding feature being the figure of 
the “Good Gray Poet.” These selections 
were suggested by Mrs. Horace Troubel, 
widow of Whitman’s biographer and literary 
executor. An exhibition of the sketches sub- 
mitted for the competition was to be viewed 
at the same time as the unveiling of the 
work accepted by the jury of three persons 
selected by the Art Alliance: Mr. Huger 
Elliott, ex-principal of the School of Indus- 
trial Art, Philadelphia, now director of 
education at the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York City; Mr. John F. Braun, President of 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance; Mr. George 
Harding, Instructor and mural painter at 
the Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia; and 
two by the Walt Whitman Hotel Corpora- 
tion: Mr. Leroy Goodwin, President of the 
Camden Community Corporation, and Mr. 
W. kK. Rishel, interior decorator of the Van 
Sciver Company. The interest aroused 
among those present at the stockholders’ 
inspection resulted in contributions being 
received for four additional decorations, 
largely through the enterprise of Mr. J. 
David Stern, editor and publisher of The 
Camden Courier and chairman of the Art 
Committee of the hotel. As a result, Mr. 
Wiliam G. Krieghoff of Philadelphia has 
been asked to paint three lunettes for three 
of the doors of the ballroom and has selected 
a decorative portrait of Walt Whitman for 
the central panel flanked on the sides by a 
landscape and a marine subject illustrating 
quotations in illuminated text appearing in 


WALT WHITMAN PANEL 


« 


ROBERT E. JOHNSTON 


‘IN A DREAM I SAW A CITY INVINCIBLE” 


PRIZE MURAL PAINTING, WALT WHITMAN HOTEL, CAMDEN, N. J. 


the remaining lunettes. Mrs. Hannah Cutler 
Groves was also selected by the Art Com- 
mittee to execute a decoration consisting of 
a portrait of Whitman on his beloved ferry- 
boat. Mrs. Groves contributed a miniature 
of the poet to the hotel. 

An important step in the direction of 
completion of Philadelphia’s new art mu- 
seum was recorded at the recent primary 
election when the voters indicated their 
approval of loan bills of several millions for 
municipal improvements, including among 
others a loan of a million and a half for the 
carrying on of the work of erection of the 
museum. It is expected by the Building 
Committee, headed by Mr. Eli Kirk Price, 
that at least the exterior of the structure will 
be completed in time for the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial in 1926. Part of the north wing is 
now utilized for an exhibition of the George 
W. Elkins collection of paintings. Mean- 
while another art museum is rapidly nearing 
completion which Dr. Barnes is erecting at 
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Merion for the housing of his remarkable 
collection of modern art. No announce- 
ment has yet been made of the opening, but 
it will doubtless prove to be an interesting 
event in local art records. 


The Cleveland Museum of 
Art has issued a little book- 
let announcing the Free 
Illustrated Lectures to be 
given in the museum this coming season, 
1925-26. This is an amazing record of 
educational activity and one which every 
art museum and association might well 
emulate. Not only does this museum pro- 
vide instructive lectures by the foremost 
authoritative speakers outside of Cleveland, 
but also lectures covering the history of art, 
civic art and art appreciation. It also pro- 
vides lecture-recitals and concerts, organ 
recitals, programmes by a string quartette, 
and talks on the great masters of music. 
There is also an engaging programme of 


A HIVE OF 
ACTIVITY 
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talks on Outdoor Art, particularly applicable 
to Cleveland, to be given by Henry Turner 
Bailey of the Cleveland School of Art. 
There are museum hours and entertainment 
of an appropriate sort provided for boys and 
girls. In short, again this museum promises 
to be for the next six months a veritable hive 
of activity. 

The October Bulletin of the Cleveland 
Museum illustrates the Alexandrian Head of 
Aphrodite, which has lately been given to the 
Museum by that beneficent patron of art, 
to whom Cleveland already owes so much 


Mr. J. H. Wade. 


Twenty-six of the thirty- 


SOUTHERN one exhibitors in the 1925 
STATES ART Circuit Exhibition of tbe 
LEAGUE'S Southern States Art 
League, displayed in Mem- 


EXHIFITION 

phis, Tenn., September 26 
to October 3, and in Little Rock, Ark., 
October 7 to 14, are residents of the south, 
and twenty-three are natives, born south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Most of the sub- 
jects painted are southern, though many of 
the artists have been spending the summer 
in the north or west. Many of these pictures 
were exhibited in the 1925 Annual Exhibition 
of the League in Atlanta last April. 

The majority of the pictures are landscapes 
in oils. There are some notable water- 
colors, several portraits, and one etching. 

Among the water-colors is “The Pond,” 
by Ellsworth Woodward, of New Orleans, 
La., President of the League, who was also 
its first president in 1922-23 and was re- 
elected in 1923-24. He is a painter whose 
handling of water-colors displays an unusual 
vigor and breadth, rivaling if not surpassing 
his strong, brilliant work in oils. Mr. Wood- 
ward, who for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury has been director of the School of Art 
in Newcomb College, Tulane University of 
Louisiana, and of the noted Newcomb Pot- 
tery, has been active in encouraging the 
development of art in the southern states 
since 1894. 

James Chillman, First Vice-President of 
the Southern States Art League, also exhibits 
a water-color, which he calls “The Water 
Tower.” Mr. Chillman is director of the 
Houston Museum of Art and teaches in 
Rice Institute, in the Department of 
Architecture. 
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Elizabeth O’Neill (Mrs. E. Pettigrew) 
Verner is the etcher who sends a study of 
“The Old Scotch Church” in her native city 
of Charleston, S. C. Mrs. Verner is one of 
the directors of the League. Her etchings 
were exhibited last year in the International 
Exhibition of the Chicago Society of Etchers 
in Chicago. One of her wood-block prints 
was shown by the California Print Makers in 
Los Angeles and was selected for a Rotary 
Exhibition. 

Another Charleston artist, who is an 
adept at wood-block prints, contributes a 
water-color, ““Cypresses and Palmettoes.”’ 
This is Alice R. Huger Smith, who is repre- 
sented in the Gibbes Art Gallery in Charles- 
ton and the Delgado Museum in New 
Orleans. She is a member of the Southern 
States Art League and the Carolina Art 
Association. 

Camelia Whitehurst of Baltimore con- 
tributes a portrait study called “Claire,” one 
of her pictures of joyous child-life. She has 
won the first prize in three annual exhibitions 
of the Southern States Art League, and has 
also received honors at two exhibitions of 
the National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors. 

Benson B. Moore is a Washington painter 
whose rendering of snow in town and coun- 
try, of sprig and summer and autumn along 
the Potomac, have won praise from the 
critics of the nation’s capital. He sends a 
landscape in oil entitled “*“Near Sundown.” 
He is a member of the Southern States Art 
League, the Society of Washington Artists, 
the American Federation of Arts, and several 
other organizations. 

Ruth Pershing Uhler is one of the younger 
artists, graduating from the Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women in 1920 with 
the John Sartain Fellowship, ‘“‘first in 
achievement and ability.” She had a post- 
graduate course in 1922 and won the Daniel 
Baugh prize for the best still life in oil. She 
lives in Houston, Tex., and her contribution 
to this exhibition is “‘ Blanco Canyon, Texas.” 

Another young painter is Christopher P. 
Murphy, Jr., whose portrait of ‘Master 
Hinckly M.” is one of the striking contribu- 
tions to the exhibit. Mr. Murphy is a 
native of Savannah. 

Will H. Stevens of New Orleans sends a 
landscape, in oils, which he calls “The 
River.” He is an instructor mm painting 1p 
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Newcomb College and also teaches in the 
Natchitoches Art Colony. 

Gideon T. Stanton of New Orleans is 
represented by a study of “A Negro Head.” 
He belongs to the Art Association of New 
Orleans and the Arts and Crafts Club of that 
city and is one of the administrators of the 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art. 

New Orleans figures as subject in a pic- 
ture by Edith Fairfax Davenport of Kansas 
City and Florida, called “On the Balcony 
in Old New Orleans.” Miss Davenport is 
a member of the Southern States Art 
League, the American Federation of Arts, 
and the Society of Independent Artists. 

“Mother's Day,’ by Ella Sophonisba 
Hergesheimer, is a portrait of her own 
mother. Miss Hergesheimer is claimed by 
Tennessee as well as Pennsylvania (her 
native state), as she has made her home in 
Nashville for some years and painted many 
likenesses of distinguished sons and daugh- 
ters of that city. 

William P. Silva, on the other hand, a 
native of Savannah who lived in Tennessee 
for many years, resides in California, where 
he has painted a number of landscapes that 
have won praise from critics and been 
purchased by museums as well as by the 
public. He is now traveling in Europe 
and plans to spend the winter in Venice. 
“Gentle Spring—Magnolia on the Ashley” 
is his contribution to this exhibition. 

Two other Savannah artists are Mary 
Comer Lane and Valerie N. Chisholm. 
Mrs. Lane sends a water-color, “The Wooden 
Doll,’ while Miss Chisholm’s oil is called 
“A Very Mixed Bunch.” 

Fanny M. Wing of Charleston sends 
“Magnolia Gardens,’ and Emma S. Gil- 
christ, “The Barrier Dunes of Folly Island.” 
Miss Gilchrist is president of the Sketch 
Club and a member of the Carolina Art 
Association, to which Miss King also belongs. 

“A Quiet Place—The Road to the Con- 
garee”’ is by Cornelia Earle of Columbia, 
S. C., and Margaret M. Law of Spartan- 
burg shows “The Watermelon Wagon.” 

“Afternoon on the Avenue” is a large 
oil by Georgia W. Morgan of Lynchburg, 
Va. Another Virginian is Mrs. Roy L. 
Neuhauser of Washington, D. C., who sends 
“In Lafayette Park.” 

Other Roy Clark of 


Washington, Agnes Louise Symmers of Rye 


contributors are 


Point, N. Y., Virginia Woolley of Laguna 
Beach, Calif., Clare Millet of New Orleans, 
Herbert Ross of Kentucky, Cornelia F. 
Maury of St. Louis, Adolph Kronengold of 
New Orleans, E. G. Eisenlohr of Dallas, 
Tex., May Paine of Charleston, S. C., H. W. 
Tomlinson of Taconic, Conn. 
C. Hutson. 


The Richmond, Indiana, 
Art Association initiated its 


ARD IN 
RICHMOND, first exhibition for this sea- 
INDIANA son with its annual dinner, 


on September 18, in the 
Morton high school lunch room. 

William Dudley Foulke, President of the 
Association, presided. Mrs. W. W. Gaar, 
Curator of the Museum, Mrs. Omer G. 
Murray, Curator of Prints, and Mrs. 
Charles Bond, Chairman of the Educational 
Committee, gave short talks. Mr. Foulke 
read a letter from Lorado Taft, which 
lauded the work done by the Richmond Art 
Association in connection with its Municipal 
Art Gallery in the high school building. 

After the dinner, members adjourned to 
the art gallery, where a lecture on some of 
the Louvre’s famous paintings was given 
by Miss Florence Heywood, art lecturer of 
the Louvre. 

The exhibition which opened the same 
evening was composed of paintings by the 
artist-teachers of the Grand Central School 
of Art, New York City, Wayman Adams, 
Sigurd Skou, George Elmer Browne, George 
Pearse Ennis and Edmund Greacen. 

On September 20 the string quartet, 
under the direction of Frederick K. Hicks, 
gave a musical programme at the art gallery. 
This was the first of a series of such pro- 
grammes to be given there during the year. 
There will be, in addition, a soloist for each 
occasion. 


Sunday programmes at The 

AT THE John Herron Art Institute 
JOHN HERRON during the coming season 
ART will include a series of illus- 


INSTITUTH trated, interpretative talks 
on the Symphony — pro- 
grammes. ‘These will be given on Sundays 


preceding the Symphony concerts. 

Another series of interpretative talks on 
the Sonata will be given on the second 
Sundays of November, January, and March. 


COPYRIGHT BY MEISSNER AND BUCH 


MOTHER'S DAY 


Lectures, gallery talks and musical pro- 
grammes will be arranged to complete the 
Sunday schedule. 

During October the Sixth International 
Print Makers Exhibition sent by the Print 
Makers Society of California was shown at 
the John Herron Art Institute. 

A course of five lectures on “‘Art in the 
American Home” are being given at the 
Institute, beginning in October and con- 
tinuing through November by J. Arthur 


MacLean, Director, and Dorothy Blair, 
Assistant Director, for members of the 


American Association of University Women. 

Another course of lectures on “The Appre- 
ciation of Art’? will be given for members 
of the Y. W. C. A. Individual subjects are: 
*“Art in the Modern Sense and the Business 
World”; ‘‘Art in the Home”; “Art as It 


COURTESY OF RUDOLF LESCH 
E. SOPHONISBA HERGESHEIMER 


CIRCUIT EXHIBITION, SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE 


Applies to the Girl of Today”’; ‘Great Art, 
or the Fine Arts of Yesterday,”’ and “Great 
Art, or the Fine Arts of Today.” 


The cost of showing such 


ART IN paintings as Waugh’s ‘Wild 
DAYTON Surf,” Speicher’s “Portrait 


of a French Girl” and Jonas 
Lie’s “Frosty Morning,” which were shown 
in September in the frame “Art Building” 
at the Montgomery County fair grounds at 
Dayton, is always high. But since many of 
the 40,000 attendants at the annual county 
fair viewed the paintings with interest, 
read about them, and realized that here was 
something worth looking at and learning 
about, since valuations were in the thou- 
sands, the Dayton Art Institute felt well 
repaid for the time and money and ingenuity 
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expended in cooperation with the county 
fair board. 

State fairs, as in Minnesota, Colorado and 
Ohio, have been made notable for excellence 
in their art exhibits. But this is perhaps an 
early, if not the only instance of a really 
high-grade exhibit made for county fair 
patrons. 

Forty paintings were invited to Dayton to 
show at the Art Institute galleries after they 
left the Cincinnati Museum, where they had 
formed part of the annual spring exhibition. 
They arrived in Dayton before the county 
fair opened, and Theodore Hanford Pond, 
Institute Director, chose less than half of 
the forty for showing at the fair. Lighting 
provided was satisfactory, there was no 
crowding of canvases, and beside each was 
tacked a typed notice of interesting facts 
about artist or picture. 

Crowds were drawn to the building to see 
students from the Institute school at work— 
painting and drawing from a model, making 
jewelry and silverware and copper articles. 
But many looked at the pictures, too. One 
result was stimulated attendance at the full 
display when it opened the following week 
at the Institute galleries. 

A memorial to Marie J. Kumler, lately 
deceased, organizer and first president of The 
Dayton Woman’s Club, has been placed on 
the outer wall of the Club, near the entrance 
door. It was designed by Theodore Han- 
ford Pond, Director of the Dayton Art 
Institute, and executed in bronze relief by 
the repousse method by Walter W. Pfeiffer, 
Instructor in Metal Working at the Institute 
School. Beneath a shell-like projection 
above the quotation is concealed an electric 
light which illuminates the design and 
lettering at night. 1 Aa Be 


The Denver Art Museum 
IN opened its new gallery at 
DENVER Chappell House on Sep- 
tember 15 with a private re- 
ception and view for members, of the Ivan 
Mestrovie exhibition, which was on view to 
the public from September 16 to October 
14. It consisted of his lighter sculpture and 
a large number of drawings. 
An exhibition of paintings by the Taos 
Society of Artists was shown at Chappell 
House during September. 
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A series of lectures on civic art will be held 
this month at the Museum. As an intro- 
duction to this series, a lecture on “Civic 
Art of American Cities” (prominent among 
them being Washington, D. C.) by Miss 
Harlean James, Executive Secretary of the 
American Civic Association, was given in the 
new gallery in September. 

The Denver Art Museum has recently 
acquired two paintings by Mrs. E. Richard- 
son Cherry, one by purchase, the other a 
gift from the artist. 

A set of etchings of the desert by George 
Elbert Burr were shown in the Board Room 
at the same time. 

The Chappell School of Art began its fall 
term on September 14, with a new director, 
Frederick F. Fursman of Chicago, who will 
also be the instructor in drawing, painting 
and composition. There were new instruc- 
tors and courses; among the latter, a class in 
design and crafts under Miss Margaret Ward. 

The Garden Club of Denver sponsored a 
lecture on “‘Color in the Home Garden” 
by Mrs. Louisa Yeomans King, one of the 
founders of the Garden Club of America. 
The lecture was held in September at the 
Wolcott auditorium and was attended by 
five hundred invited guests, 

A new course in the history of art, with 
Dean Babcock, instructor, was instituted 
this fall by the Kent School for Girls. 


With the opening of its 


ART IN 1925-26 term the School of 
SANTA the Arts, Santa Barbara, 
BARBARA — goes into its sixth season. 


The school, which was 
founded by a group of interested artists 
over five years ago, is a part of the Com- 
munity Arts Association of the city and is 
closely allied with the activities of that 
body. Its curriculum embraces not only 
the graphic, decorative and plastic arts but 
also individual and class work in music, 
courses in expressive, social and_ ballet 
dancing, in French, and in the fundamentals 
of pantomime and drama. 

The school is under the directorship of 
Frank Morley Fletcher, formerly at the 
head of the Edinburgh College of Art, an 
artist of distinction who has exhibited and 
received medals in many famous. salons. 
Its committee is headed by Fernand Lun- 
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gren, known over the country as one of our 
finest desert painters. For faculty, the 
school draws on the large number of pro- 
fessional people in the city, of which there 
are many able musicians, and not a few 
well-known artists. Ian Wolfe, who directs 
the drama department, is a talented actor 
who has scored in numbers of the Commu- 
nity Arts productions. The Atelier of the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design, which is 
represented by a working group in the school, 
is under the patronship of John Frederic 
Murphy, an eminent architect. 

Among the many problems which the 
school has had to meet is adequate housing. 
Before the earthquake the departments 
were divided between a quaint little adobe 
and a large, barn-like art building. Happily 
or unhappily, both these structures were so 
damaged as to make them unfit for further 
use. The summer courses of the school were 
held in the Roosevelt public schoolhouse. 
When the classes opened on October 1, how- 
ever, five temporary buildings were in place 
on the lot which has been purchased by the 
school committee, and which will be the seat 
of its future development. 

The finished plan of the school group calls 
for a group of buildings in the Spanish 
Renaissance style, containing a large art 
salon, a room with stage for drama develop- 
ments, an office building, music studios, and 
an open-air theatre which is to be erected 
on the land that slopes naturally downward 
in the rear of the school lot. An attractive 
patio is in the plan, with provision for a 
fountain and bright flower-beds. 

The fall opening of this year will be the 
first time that the school has been assembled 
altogether on its own land, and although 
it will be some time before the permanent 
buildings can be thought of, they are there 
in the vision of the founders and the enthu- 
siastic school personnel, a bright picture for 
the future. 


Gat. C: 


Photography exhibitions 
LONDON NOTES are in full swing, the Inter- 

national Exhibition, the 
London Salon, and a third. In all, it 
seems clear that British pictorial photog- 
raphy, as a whole, is on a better plane than 
that of any other country, more advanced 
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than the French or Italian, and even ahead 
of the American, except in individual cases. 

Recent London sales of works of art have 
reached the sum of one million pounds 
sterling. 

Sir John Lavery is to hold an exhibition 
in October of his “Interior” paintings; and 
at Burlington House in the winter there is 
to be a show of international interest. 

The Rotary Club of Liverpool is offering 
prizes for two competitions in connection 
with that city’s Autumn Show, with the aim 
of securing commissions for local artists. 

A committee has been formed to modernize 
the Guildhall Gallery in London, and none 
too soon. 

Professor Nichol is setting up a school of 
drama at the East London College of the 
University of London which already offers a 
diploma in dramatic art. 

The Hon. Mrs. Akers-Douglas, wife of the 
British Minister at Vienna, has done the 
designs for the tapestry now being made for 
Eaton College, each piece of which has taken 
two years to make. 

I hear that in the course of the redecora- 
tion now taking place in the House of Lords, 
a mural painting is being prepared by Frank 
Brangwyn, R. A. 

There is to be a Sargent exhibition in 
London this autumn. ‘The season is not yet 
in full swing, but it looks as though we shall 
have plenty to interest us. 

At the Congress of the British Confedera- 
tion of Art on October 24 at Caxton Hall, the 
International Confederation of Intellectual 
Workers, which represents two million such 
workers in Europe, will send a delegate, and 
the French section will be represented by the 
Hon. Curator of the Museums of Paris. 
The Congress will take the form of a debate 
upon the subject of “‘The Social and Eco- 
nomic Advantages of Organizing the Arts,” 
and arrangements are being made for the 
speeches to be broadcast. 

An effort is being made, so far without 
marked success, to bring to London that 
section of the Paris International Exhibition 
in which is shown the wonderful works of the 
children from six to sixteen years, trained in 
the elementary schools of Paris; their system 
produces results head and shoulders beyond 
those of any other country. 

AMELIA DEFRIES. 


Maurice Denis has been 
engaged for some time on 
the decoration of the Du- 
tuits rotunda of the Petit 
Palais. Hearing that the scaffolding had 
been taken down, I went yesterday to see 
this new-born modern decorative work. 
Passing through the beautifully arranged 
museum of the Petit Palais, showing glimpses 
of its charming garden through the tall 
doors, I reached the rotunda where Denis 
has evolved his conception of the glory of 


NOTES FROM 
PARIS 


French art throughout the ages. Eight 
centuries of development lend pictorial 


details to this important ceiling painting, 
which is clear-colored and serene. The 
figures are life-size and represent certain 
artists, palettes in hand, in the act of paint- 
ing models. The usual mythological aspects 
of such works are absent. The two 
“nymphs” who run beside a_ painter, 
apparently to herald his glory, are stoutly 
graceful ladies who might appear at a con- 
temporary dinner party and arouse no special 
comment. (None of Maurice Denis’ painted 
figures of women, however, would ever induce 
compliments for their facial beauty.) In 
the section of the painting representing 
Gothic art there are the Cathedrals of 
Chartres and Paris in the background, 
behind a group of artists working on minia- 
tures, golden tabernacles, ete., and the smil- 
ing angel of Rheims Cathedral—whose smile 
was turned to tears in 1914—gives counsel, 
it would seem, to an architect. A flight of 
angels continues this very significant por- 
tion of the design up to the center of the 
ceiling, where pink clouds appear too pink 
and too heavy to elicit enthusiasm. From 
this slight sketch the reader may conclude 
that this is a modern work of a great merit, 
in the taste admired by many of its con- 
temporaries, though it cannot satisfy, in the 
respect of pure beauty, those who have fed 
on the asphodels of a too glorious past. 
The Comte de Comminges, writing under 
the name of Saint-Marcel in the ‘‘Intran- 
sigeant,’ an afternoon newspaper, draws 
attention to the fact that religious art is far 
more evident in the present Exposition of 
Decorative Arts than it was in the last 
{xposition of 1900. Leaving aside the moral 
side of the case, is this not a hopeful sign, 
since the greatest art has incontestably been 
inspired by religion? Only time can tell. 
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Speaking of the Exposition, I dropped in 
there yesterday, after leaving the Petit 
Palais, which is its near neighbor. It was 
Sunday, and the crowd was so dense that I 
could scarcely see a foot of the earth’s 
surface. Twenty feet from the entrance 
gate I turned and fled. The popular success 
of this Exposition cannot be questioned. It 
is expected to remain open till the end of 
October. 

The work of restoration of Rheims Cathe- 
dral goes on. The reconstruction of the 
stained glass windows destroyed during the 
war has been confided to M. Jacques Simon, 
an artist whose father had already restored 
certain windows of the cathedral before the 
war, and whose ancestors, also workers in 
stained glass, have stood guard over the 
cathedral since the XVIIIth century. The 
two large windows near the transept have 
been put together again with remarkable art 
under the direction of M. Henri Deneux, 
Architect in Chief of Historical Monuments, 
thanks to the care with which all the frag- 
ments were collected at the time of the 
catastrophe. The roof has been repaired, 
and it is hoped that services can be held in 
the nave by the end of this year. Thanks 
to Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s intelligent 
generosity, the superb X Vth century wooden 
framework, which was burned in the fires of 
September, 1914, could be replaced by fire- 
proof cement. 

Vlaminck, who enjoys considerable fame 
in the younger French school of painting, 
will make his début as a playwright this 
winter at the Grand-Guignol, as author of a 
play entitled ‘“‘Do, ré, mi, fa, sol.” It is 
possible that he may prove to be as good a 
dramatist as Ingres was a violinist. 

A play written in Esperanto was presented 
in August at the Grand-Théatre of Geneva. 
It was entitled “‘Geniévre”’ and was written 
by Edmond Girat. The municipal theatres 
of Budapest and Nuremberg furnished the 
actors. 

Jacques Copeaux, founder of the Vieux- 
Colombier Theatre, has been at work teach- 
ing classes of young men and women in the 
art of modern acting, the scene of this inter- 
esting school being a provincial chateau. 
His pupils have been exercising their art by 
giving plays in small towns in the provinces. 
On the other hand, the Vieux-Colombier 
Theatre here has just opened a season to be 
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devoted to young dramatic authors, chiefly 
developed since the Great War, which will 
last from September to January. The emi- 
nent critic and writer, Henry Bidou, has 
had sole charge of the selection of MSS., 
which ensures the experiment being worth 
while. The first play given on September 2 
was “La Chapelle Ardente,”’ by Gabriel 
Marcel, the second ‘“‘Simili,” by Claude 
Roger Mark. In an appeal for the support 
of the public, M. Bidou says: “Public of 
today, here are the authors of today. 
Between you and them exist those secret 
relations which connect minds of the same 
period. For this reason they hope to move 
and to amuse you. Like each successive 
generation of men, they too have their word 
to say; that is why their art will seem new to 
you. And it would be unfortunate if this 
were not so. But what they have to say is 
exactly what you have to hear, and this is 
why we ask your support.” 
Loutsr MorGan Srin. 


The Federated Council on 


F.c. A. m. Art Education has recently 
PROGRAM issued an interesting little 


AND PURPOSES booklet setting forth a 

report of its origin and 
organization, its purposes and general field 
of activities. 

The first work of the Council, following its 
organization last December, was to seek the 
support of the Carnegie Corporation. A 
temporary Relations Committee was formed, 
consisting of the President of the Council, 
Mr. Royal Bailey Farnum, of Boston, Mass., 
Mr. C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art 
Education for Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Raymond P. Ensign, Dean of the Art 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago. A 
conference was then held with the President 
of the Carnegie Corporation, which resulted 
in “the allocating of the sum of six thousand 
dollars to the Federated Council on Art 
Education” for clerical assistance, traveling 
expenses, etc. The second step taken by 
the Council was to formulate, at a meeting 
held in Cleveland later in the year, six 
committees to make investigations in the 
fields of elementary school art, junior high 
school art, senior high school art, college 
art and art teacher training, art schools and 
art education in museums. The work of 
these committees is to be confined, for the 
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present, to the consideration of Aims or 
Objectives, and Minimum Essentials in 
obtaining the Objectives. Minimum essen- 
tials will include content, time, credits in 
secondary schools, art schools and colleges, 
and degrees in art schools and colleges. 

It is the purpose of the Council to make 
careful studies of the various phases of art 
education. It will make public in “printed 
reports from time to time its findings, con- 
clusions and recommendations. It will seek 
the advice of scholars and experienced people 
within and without its own specialized field. 

The members of the Council generously 
give their services for the good of the cause, 
and an appeal is made in this, its first 
report, for the active support of all in the 
professional field of art education, that com- 
plete and comprehensive results may be 
obtained. 


The Baltimore Museum of 
COLONIAL ROOM Art has been materially 
FOR THE enriched by the gift of a 
BALTIMORE room from Eltonhead 
MUSEUM Manor, Calvert County, 
one of the oldest houses in 
Maryland. The room was presented by the 
present owner of the property, Mr. Hamilton 
Owens, and is considered one of the most 
important accessions of the kind that has 
come to any museum since the completion 
of the American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. It consists of a large 
fireplace, a corner cupboard, a staircase, 
paneling, and doors which are still hung on 
their original, handwrought iron hinges. 
The paneling is that which was formerly in 
the living room and after the removal of 
several coats of paint, was found to be in a 
perfect state of preservation. False ceilings 
and walls have been built in the Museum 
to create a setting for the woodwork, and a 
most attractive result has been obtained. 

Eltonhead Manor was built either during 
the latter part of the seventeenth or early 
in the eighteenth century, and from the 
time of its completion until recent years 
has been the scene of important events in 
the history of Maryland. 

This new room was opened with a private 
view and reception on October 6, when there 
was also shown at the Museum a collection 
of paintings by modern Spanish artists, 
including fourteen canvases by Ramgn and 
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Valentin de Zubiaurre, two important paint- 
ings by Zuloaga, lent by Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, 
and one by Sorolla lent by Mr. J. Hemsley 
Johnson, both directors of the Museum. 
In addition to this exhibition the Museum 
showed during October a collection of 
modern Japanese water-colors lent by 
Yonezo Okamoto, and a group of French 
lithographs. The exhibition of sculpture by 
Tvan Mestrovic, which opened in September, 
was also continued into the following month. 


The Art Center of New 
York opened its fifth annual 
exhibition on the evening of 
October 6, at which time 
all of the galleries of the building were given 
over to the exhibits of the seven cooperating 
societies. The position of honor was allotted 
this year to the Society of Craftsmen, who 
showed examples of craftwork in the large 
gallery on the main floor arranged as an 
interior. These exhibits included furniture, 
pottery, jewelry, stained glass, metal work 
and textiles, all arranged in appropriate 
settings. The Stowaways, who occupied 
the small adjoiing gallery, also showed 
craft work by their members—ship models, 
carved furniture, pottery, marionettes, chil- 
dren’s toys, type cut in wood, miniature 
theatres. The exhibit of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts was entitled 
“Paper and Paper Making,’ and on the 
opening night there was a demonstration of 
paper-making by hand. The Art Directors 
Club and the Society of Illustrators held 
exhibitions on the second floor of ‘Play 
Time” work by their members, which in- 
cluded any form of art expression created 
for their personal satisfaction and amuse- 
ment. The Pictorial Photographers of 
America also showed prints by their mem- 
bers. In its gallery on the third floor the 
Art Alliance of America exhibited water- 
colors by American artists, including Ma- 
honri Young, Isabel Whitney, Emmerton 
Heitland, Frank Lindon, Robert Hallowell, 
Charles Demuth, and Edward Hopper, to 
name only a few. 

The death in July of Clarence H. White, 
former president of the Pictorial Photog- 
raphers of America, and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Art Center, was a 
loss keenly felt, not only by these organiza- 
tions, but by many others in the art world 


AT THEN. Ye 
ART CENTER 


with whom he was associated. Testimonials 
to this effect, and expressions of high appre- 
ciation on all sides have recently appeared 
in the Bulletin of the Art Center. 


Great excitement was 

THE caused in art circles by the 
LEVERHULME announcement made in Sep- 
SALE tember that the Lever- 
hulme collection, which had 

been scheduled for sale in London in October, 
would be brought to this country in its 
entirety and sold at the Anderson Galleries 
in New York. The arrangements were 
made by Mr. Kennerly and are supposedly 
very advantageous to the Leverhulme heirs. 

An article was published in this magazine 
some years ago on the Leverhulme collection. 
Lord Leverhulme was, it will be remembered, 
the great soap manufacturer of England 
and, for which he deserves grateful remem- 
brance, the builder of Port Sunlight, that 
most interesting of garden cities designed 
for the working man and his family. He 
was a great collector of art, chiefly British 
art, and he did not restrict his collecting to 
paintings, prints and sculpture, but included 
furniture, fine books and objects of art. 
Happily the collection at Port Sunlight will 
remain intact. 

It is said that the library alone will 
require three days’ sale, and that the English 
furniture will take at least six. The collec- 
tion of paintings by the artists of the great 
English period—Reynolds, Romney, Gains- 
borough, ete.—is extraordinarily fine. How 
Mr. Kennerly effected this sudden change of 
mind—for not only was the sale scheduled in 
London but an elaborate catalogue had been 
issued and was selling at a guinea a volume— 
it is hard to know, but the comments in the 
British press have been to the effect that 
New York was acquiring first position as 
the world’s art market, and considerable 
disappointment has been voiced that the 
profits will accrue on this side of the Atlantic. 


Two notable exhibitions 
NOTABLE — opened in October, just too 
EXHIBITIONS late to be reviewed in this 


number of Tam AmMprRICAN 
MaGazine or Arr. They are the great 
International Exhibition of Contemporary 
Painting, which opened on October 15 at the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, and the 
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Centennial Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design which opened two days 
later in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington. Both of these exhibitions are later 
to be shown in New York at the Grand 
Central Galleries—the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion in December, the Carnegie International 
in March and April. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
know that in addition to these there will be 
shown at the Grand Central Galleries during 
the season a notable exhibition of con- 
temporary Italian paintings and sculpture, 
under the joint auspices of the Italy-America 
Society and the Italian Government; an 
exhibition of sculpture by Bourdelle, the 
great French sculptor; and a number of 
one-man exhibitions including the works of 
H. Dudley Murphy, Alson Skinner Clark, 
Walter Ufer, Wilson Irvine, George de 
Forest Brush, H. A. Vincent, F. J. Waugh, 
John Costigan, Robert W. Chanler, Leonard 
Ochtman, and Jessie Arms Botke. 


The Twentieth Annual Ex- 
hibition of Paintings by 
American Artists received 
well-merited attention dur- 
ing the time it was on view at the City Art 
Museum, from September 15 to October 25. 
Each year the collection shows, so far as it is 
possible within the limits of about one 
hundred paintings, the great variety of sub- 
jects and expression in American art. The 
selection included among the landscapes 
such important canvases as “‘Harmonville,” 
by Daniel Garber; “The Nave, Mt. Mans- 
field,” by Cimiotti; ““The Wheeler House,” 
by Gari Melchers; “Spring Birches,” by 
Willard Metcalf; “Capri Cliffs,’ by Roy 
Brown; and “The Upper Vineyard,” by 
Frederick Grant. The marines by Stanley 
Woodward, Snell, Eric Hudson and Charles 
Woodbury were especially good; snow paint- 
ings by Schofield, William Singer, Walter 
Emerson Baum, Arthur Meltzer, Paul 
King, Hibbard and Ross Braught were inter- 
esting in their variety of mood and tech- 
nique. Notable figure paintings were 
“Morning,” by Jean MacLane; ‘‘ Adoration 
of the Mother,” by Charles W. Hawthorne; 
“Three Top Sergeants,” by George Luks, 
and ‘“‘The Milliners,”’ by Theresa Bernstein. 
Of the portraits, ““A New England Lady,” 
by Troccoli; “Mme. D’Henneschal,” by 
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Mrs. Cecil Clark Davis; “Dr. Drinker,” by 
Cecilia Beaux; “Mr. Dillaway,” by Burtis 
Baker; “Nathan Potter, the Sculptor,” by 
Sydney Dickinson, and “Albert P. Ryder,” 
by Kenneth Hayes Miller were exceptionally 
fine. A nude by Abram Poole, in its re- 
straint and idealization, was perhaps one of 
the best seen in exhibitions for several years. 
Nicolai Fechin was also represented by a 
nude, clever in technique and lovely in 


color. Other paintings deserving mention 
were “New England Wall-paper,” by 
Charles Bittinger; “Niagara,” by Emil 


Carlsen; “The Purple Jacket,” by Eugene 
Speicher; “‘After Service,” by Carl Lawless; 
“Two Intruders,” by Edward Dufner, and 
“Washington Square,” by Adams. 

The St. Louis Artists’ Guild opened its 
galleries for the winter season with an exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Mrs. Emily Bausch 
Summa on view from October 4 to October 
12. The exhibition opened with a reception, 
and Mrs. Summa met her friends and their 
guests in the galleries every afternoon during 
the exhibition. 

The Guild has sent out announcements for 
its Thirteenth Annual Competitive Exhibi- 
tion which opens to the public on November 
14. All artists in St. Louis and those resid- 
ing within a radius of 50 miles of the city, 
whether members or non-members of the 
Guild, may submit work. Thirteen hundred 
dollars is offered in prizes. 

The art room of the Public Library has 
given space to a number of small exhibitions 
of real merit. Recently a collection of 
English travel posters, assembled from the 
Library’s own collection, were shown. In 
October a collection of woodeuts by Juan 
Pino, a young Indian artist, and a small 
case of modern Indian pottery attracted 
considerable attention. In the Delivery 
Hall of the Library have been shown the 
architectural models of two important build- 
ings now under construction in St. Louis— 
the Bell Telephone Building and the Masonic 
Temple. 

At the Carondelet Branch Library paint- 
ings by St. Louis artists returned from the 
State Fair at Sedalia made up an exhibition 
which proved to be unusually popular. At 
the State Fair the purchase prize of $250.00 
was awarded ‘‘Lovers Lane” by Tom P. 
Barnett. This is the first award of the 
kind made at Sedalia. The paintings pur- 
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chased in this way will form the nucleus of a 
permanent art collection. Other _ prizes 
offered for paintings at the Fair were: 
$75.00 awarded to Ralph Chesley Ott for 
“Memories; $50.00 to Charles Galt for his 
portrait entitled “My Mother;” and a 
third prize of $25.00 awarded a Kansas City 
artist. This exhibition was assembled by 
the Exhibitions Committee of the St. Louis 
Art League. It is made up of paintings 
selected from the studios of well-known St. 
Louis artists. The League will send it, 
after its showing in Carondelet (a section of 
St. Louis which was once a suburb), to 
various towns and cities throughout the state. 


MooPs 


The Art Institute of 
Chicago is again offering 
to its members and others 
an attractive programme of 
concerts and lectures, the 
latter covering the Appreciation of Art, and 
Museum Instruction. During the month of 
October it included lectures by Mr. Lorado 
Taft on ‘“Phidias and the Parthenon,” 
“Greek Sculpture,” ‘ Formative Influences,” 
“Praxiteles and his Contemporaries,” and 
“Hellenistic Sculpture”; five lectures for 
children of members by Mr. Dudley Crafts 
Watson; and lectures on “The Artists in the 
Theatre,” “American Landscape Painting” 
and “‘The Painter and the Public,” by Mr. 
Thomas Wood Stevens, Prof. Walter Sargent 
and Mr. John E. D. Trask, respectively. 
There was also a concert by members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

The enlarged Art Institute Ensemble, 
under the direction of George Dasch, began 
its series of Sunday afternoon concerts on 
October 18. These concerts are given every 
Sunday afternoon at 4:15 in Fullerton Hall 
and attract large and appreciative audiences. 
This year the personnel of the orchestra has 
been increased from nine to fourteen 
members. 

The thirty-eighth Annual Exhibition of 
American Paintings and Sculpture opened 
at the Art Institute on October 29 and will 
continue through December 13. The jury 
of selection and award included, for paint- 
ings: Gifford Beal, John E. Costigan, 
Frederic M. Grant, Malcolm Parcell, Eugene 
Savage, Arthur Ryder and Charles R. 
Worcester; for sculpture, Alfonso ITannelli, 
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Mrs. Sylvai Shaw Judson and Emil Zettler. 

“A History of Art,’ by Miss Helen 
Gardner, supervisor of the Survey of Art 
Courses in the School of the Art Institute, 
will be published by Harcourt and Brace, 
New York, early in November. 

The programme which is being presented 
at this time at the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 
Theatre is John Galsworthy’s play, “The 
Forest.” 

ITEMS 

A loan exhibition of paintings and sculp- 
ture by living artists, most of whom are 
residents in Westchester County and the 
vicinity of Katonah, New York, was held 
in the Katonah Memorial Hall, September 
17 to 20, inclusive. Fifty-two paintings by 
nearly as many artists were included, among 
whom were George De Forest Brush, Arthur 
Davies, Paul Dougherty, Emil Fuchs, 
Robert Henri, Sergeant Kendall, Hayley 
Lever, Arthur Rackham, Ellen Emmet 
Rand, Allen Tucker, E. A. Webster, Charles 
E. Woodbury and others. The eighteen 
pieces of sculpture were the work of twelve 
sculptors, who included Chester Beach, Hunt 
Diedrich, Frances Godwin, Gleb Deruginsky, 
Frances Grimes, Frederic Guinzburg, Mal- 
vina Hoffman, Mary Hyatt, Frederick Mac- 
Monnies, Paul Manship, Brenda Putnam 


and Janet Scudder. 


The Hawthorne Memorial Association is 
conducting a subscription drive for a fund 
of $20,000, half of which had been raised 
early in September. School children are 
among the subscribers. Bela Pratt’s statue 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne in front of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts is to be placed 
in Hawthorne Boulevard, Salem, where the 
novelist was born. 


Henry Hunt Clark, who has long been 
director of the Boston Museum School’s 
department of design, assumed, in addition, 
the supervision of the department of instruc- 
tion of the Museum of Fine Arts itself, on 
October 1. 


A portrait of George Washington by 
Gilbert Stuart has been presented to the 
National Portrait Gallery, London, by Mr. 
Edward Harkness of New York. 


Panels by Paul Jorey, wood carver, and 
paintings by Cleveland artists were shown 
at the Akron Art Gallery this past summer, 
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“The Man at the Wheel,” a memorial to 
fishermen lost at sea, by Leonard Craske, 
was unveiled with impressive ceremonies at 
Gloucester, Mass., on August 23. The 
bronze figure, 10 feet high, stands upon a 
base simply inscribed: “They That Go 
Down to the Sea in Ships, 1623-1923,” and 
faces the harbor on the new water front. 


Forty-five sales with a total exceeding 
$14,000 contributed to the suecess of the 
summer exhibition of the Lyme (Conn.), 
Art Association, which closed September 7. 


William S. Robinson was the recipient of 
the Eaton purchase prize, and Will Howe 
Foote received the museum purchase prize. 
Mr. Robinson, Henry R. Poore, Bruce and 
Ann Crane and Percival Rosseau were 
among the artists whose paintings were 
purchased. 


Eight new panels by Frank Brangwyn 
were recently installed in the Capitol at 
Jefferson City, Mo. Four of them depict 
early man’s encounter with the elements; 
the other four trace his development of the 
sciences. 


Henry R. Poore is to lecture on composi- 
tion at the Paramount School, recently 
organized for motion picture actors and 
managers. He has been requested to con- 
tinue as instructor in composition at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 


Mr. Poore spent the summer painting at 
Cornwall, N. Y., and Westchester Hunt; 
and in September he went to Lyme, Conn., 
to finish his book, “Principles of Construc- 
tive Art.” 

A series of nine mural paintings by 
William Clark Rice, entitled **The Proces- 
sion of the Fashions,” which were acquired 
with contributions from school children and 
teachers, were formally presented to the 
Jonas Broneck School (Public School 43), 
New York City, during graduation exercises. 

Smith College is to be the ultimate bene- 
ficiary of Dwight W. Tryon, American 
Jandscape painter and head of the institu- 
tion’s art department for thirty-three years, 
who died at his summer home at South 
Dartmouth, Mass., on July 1. He left to 
his widow the bulk of his estate, including 
a trust fund of $137,000 created for her. 
after whose death it will pass to the College 
to found an art gallery. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ART AND PUBLICITY: Fine Printing and De- 
sign. Special Autumn Number of The Studio, 
1925. By Sydney R. Jones. Published by The 
Studio, Ltd., 44 Leicester Square, London. 
Price, $2.00. 


Advertising art, for many years the Cin- 
derella of the Art Family, has recently been 
stepping out and revealing herself for what 
she is: an altogether worthy relative of the 
Fine Arts. For many years she was con- 
temptuously spoken of as “‘Commercial 
Art” and other terms which in themselves 
mean nothing derogatory, but have come 
to express great opprobrium. But she now 
receives the attentions of many of the 
foremost artists in the United States, Great 
Britain and on the Continent. Or perhaps 
it was the fact that these able artists played 
the rédle of Prince Charming which has 
brought Advertising Art her new dignity 
and beauty. 

At any rate, the special fall number of 
The Studio is designed to bring this greatly 
improved state of affairs to our attention, 
and it accomplishes the feat with marked 
success. This book deals with every phase 
of art as allied with publicity, except that 
of posters. There is brief introductory 
comment by Sydney R. Jones, who traces 
the history of art im publicity from the davs 
of Egypt, Greece and Rome, through the 
period of the invention of the printing press, 
when beauty of type constituted the charm 
of the printed advertisement. 

As is the custom, the subject of this 
volume is allowed to speak for itself through 
nearly 150 pages of illustration, reproducing 
advertisements by skillful designers which 
have appeared im the form of press notices, 
blotters, show-cards, box-papers, labels, etc. 
Many of the pages are printed in colors. 

It is interesting to note the diverse 
tendencies of advertising art in the various 
countries. 

The American and British designs are 
similar in character and appeal to the con- 
sumer by direct representation or suggestion. 
Natural forms compose the design. The 
French designs have great delicacy and 
approach a more conventionalized form; and 
the German and Austrian designs are domi- 
nantly decorative patterns rather than illus- 
trations of the objects advertised. 
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THE ART GUIDE TO PHILADELPHIA. 
Written and published by Edward Longstreth, 
Philadelphia. 


This guide is particularly timely in view 
of the impending Sesquicentennial Inter- 
national Exposition which is to open in 
Philadelphia next June 1, for six months. 
The place of honor for this Exposition has 
been given to the fine arts, the committee 
chairman of which is John Frederick Lewis, 
President of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

Not only will the visitor in Philadelphia 
find this book an inestimable aid in pointing 
out the city’s many objects of art, but the 
resident Philadelphian as well should obtain 
much enlightenment, for the average native 
of any city is notoriously ignorant of civic 
art wealth. 

This guide does more than conduct the 
visitor to the doors of the well-known 
museums, Where the average city guides 
leave him; it leads him by the hand from 
picture to picture in each collection, pro- 
gresses in orderly manner from one museum 
to another, to all the art galleries, the univer- 
sities, hospitals, art clubs, ete. Its author 
has ferreted out and catalogued works of art 
in the most unexpected places. 

The guide is descriptive and informative. 
Brief histories of the institutions, biographies 
of subjects of portraits and of the artists in 
many instances, increase their interest. 
Colonial and modern architecture in Phila- 
delphia are noted. There is no attempt to 
include extensive criticism of any of the 
works, and such would be out of place in a 
book of this nature. It is illustrated with 
about twenty halftone reproductions of 
works of art, etc., and has a directory of 
Philadelphia artists and an extensive bibli- 
ography. 

IN THE MOUNTAINS, by Birger Sandzen. 
Reproductions of Lithographs and Woodcuts 
of the Colorado Rockies. With an Apprecia- 
tion by Wilham Allen White. Published by 
Carl J. Smalley, McPherson, Kansas. 

This volume, which measures approxi- 
mately 91x13 inches, contains twenty 
reproductions of lithographs and woodcuts 
by Birger Sandzen, than whom, both as 
artist and teacher, none has done more to 
spread the gospel of art and increase the 
boundary of its appreciation. These repro- 
ductions have been beautifully made by the 
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Western Lithograph Company of Wichita, 
Kans., through the medium of the offset 
method. Thus the whole publication is a 
mid-western product. 

Mr. Sandzen for many years has been 
head of the Art Department of Bethany 
College at Lindsborg, Kans.; the publisher 
is Carl J. Smalley, whose interest in prints 
and print selling has created an extraordinary 
market for fine etchings and the like in 
Kansas and adjacent states. ‘The publica- 
tion is one which beautifully memorializes 
Mr. Sandzen’s achievements to date, and 
testifies to the development of the love of art 
in our western country. 


MODERN MASTERS OF ETCHING—FRANK 
W. BENSON. With an Introduction by Mal- 
colm C. Salaman. Published by The Studio, 
Ltd., 44 Leicester Square, London. B. F. 
Stevens and Brown (Agents for America), 21 
Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. Price, 5s. net. 


Already attention has been called in these 
columns to the remarkable series, ““Modern 
Masters of Etching,” which The Studio, 
London, is issuing—a series of reproductions 
of the works of the foremost contemporary 
etchers, far excelling in quality any repro- 
ductions of work in this medium which have 
as yet come to the reviewer’s attention. 
Among the volumes already issued and 
commented upon are those devoted severally 
to the works of Frank Brangwyn, James 
MeVey, Anders Zorn, J. L. Forain, and Sir 
Frank Short. It is therefore particularly 
gratifying to us in this country that our own 
etcher, Frank W. Benson, should be included 
in the series. 

The introduction is supplied by Malcolm 
C. Salaman, that most astute British con- 
noisseur of prints, and is not only discrimi- 
nating but exceedingly appreciative. Mr. 
Salaman refers to Mr. Benson as “‘the most 
original and virile of living American 
etchers.”” Among the plates reproduced are 
“The Gunner,” “Morning,” “Geese Alight- 
ing,” “Bound Home,” and “The Gunner’s 
Blind,” to name only a few. Each is given 
a page and is printed on special paper and 
tipped in, as near to a facsimile as mechanical 
process can produce. And in England this 
exquisite book sells for five shillings, net. 
Any one of the illustrations is worth many 
times the amount. Again we commend the 
entire series most heartily to lovers of 
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prints, to students of art and to those of 
modest means who would acquire and 
possess the best. 

The next volume, now in preparation, 
announced for early publication, in continua- 
tion of the series will be on the work of Sir 


D. Y. Cameron. 


THE PENCIL AND JOHN TAYLOR ARMS, 
by C. L. Morgan. Reprinted from The Print 
Connoisseur. Privately printed, New York. 
A magazine is of necessity a thing of the 

moment, here today, gone tomorrow, there- 

fore the reprinting of an article of such 
charm and significance as that entitled “‘The 

Pencil and John Taylor Arms,” contributed 

by Charles L. Morgan to the Print Con- 

noisseur, 1S a genuine service to art and to 
the art lover. 

Mr. Arms is best known by his etchings 
and as an etcher ranks among the foremost, 
but nothing can exceed the charm of his 
pencil drawings. It is from these that his 
etchings ofttimes are made, and in them is 
found a spontaneity, a delicacy, a refinement 
of beauty that almost defies transcription. 
Those who are inclined to follow short-cuts 
with the belief that they lead to full accom- 
plishment will find these careful drawings, 
so beautifully reproduced, a revelation. 


ELEMENTS OF FORM AND DESIGN, Shown 
in Exterior and Interior Motives. Collated from 
Fine Buildings of All Time on One Hundred 


Plates. By Arthur Stratton. Published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. Price, 
$7.50. 


This volume constitutes an excellent refer- 
ence library of elemental classic forms: plans, 
sections, and elevations, for both the student 
and the practicing architect. The author 
has no intention of reeommending the exten- 
sion of any particular type or style of build- 
ing, but desires only to show the invariability 
of geometric principles as employed in fine 
building in Greek and Roman days, during 
the Renaissance, and in the 18th and 19th 
centuries in England, which must of necessity 
be observed today. 

The full-page plates are an integral part 
of the book. Each chapter opens with 
general comment on the subject to which it is 
devoted, followed by concrete explanation 
and discussion of the group of plates attached. 
The greater proportion of them are dia- 
grams; but there are also many reproductions 
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of prints and water color drawings in museum 
and private collections. In addition, numer- 
ous sketches appear throughout the text, 
further illuminating the ideas set forth. 


HOW TO PLAN A CONVENTION, by P. G. B. 
Morriss. Published by The Drake Publishing 
Company, Chicago, III. 

To successfully plan a convention is a 
Herculean task. Prior to the publication of 
this book every planner was more or less 
cruising in uncharted seas without a guide. 
Henceforth this need not be. Mr. Morriss 
has gathered together the experience of 
many—compiled, correlated it, and in this 
volume set forth the accumulated wisdom 
with the utmost brevity and clearness. ‘To 
every convention planner it will come as 
‘“‘ouide, counsellor and friend.” 


FREE-HAND DRAWING: Book II by Frances 
Beem and Dorothy Gordon. Published by The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Price, 
$1.04. 

A complete course of instruction in draw- 
ing for the second year of high school is 
outlined in this very practical book, by two 
instructors in art at Senn High School, 
Chicago. It is concerned with design, color, 
object and figure sketching, composition, 
lettermg and poster work. There are con- 
cise notes on each subject, and page plates, 
many in color, amply illustrating the ideas 
set forth. These plates are excellent repro- 
ductions of the media employed, pencil, 
charcoal, ink and water-color. Extensive 
use is made of photographs in this course, 
as a preliminary to sketching from nature. 

The technical instruction is stated so 
clearly and simply, and so much variety is 
introduced, that the course should prove 
engaging as well as developing to young 
students, and hence valuable to the teacher. 
The book has 64 pages and paper binding. 


THE WAY TO SKETCH. By Vernon Blake. 
Published by Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, New York City. Price, $2.50. 
This volume was written primarily for the 

amateur, who delights in the beauties of 
nature and her ever-changing aspects, and 
would fain imprison his impressions in some 
concrete form. It embodies notes on the 
essentials of landscape sketching, particular 
reference being made to the use of water- 
color, and is profusely illustrated. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Bulletin—Exhibitions 


CARNEGIE InstiruTE. ‘Twenty-fourth International Exhibition 


of Paintings... Pittsburghs.¢-- sie re en eee Oct. 15—Dec. 6, 1925 


NationaL AcADEMY OF DersicN. Special Centennial, Works 
by members only. Corcoran Gallery of Art, 


Washington,) D2 Coe rigs. tcta tes ae casey Oct. 18-Nov. 15, 1925 
New York City, Grand Central Galleries...... Dec. 2, 1925—Jan. 3, 1926 


Art InstiruTe or Cuicaco. Thirty-eighth Annual Exhibition 


of American Paintings and Sculpture................ Oct. 29-Dec. 13, 1925 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 
Thirty-fifth Annual Exhibition. Fine Arts Build- 


ey cas ES eae ah arc ne sel teenie se amtiett WnneRe all sora etong Heit or eS, Noy. 1-20, 1925 


Ture Brooxtyn Society or Ercurrs. Brooklyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tenth Annual 


Ix Wibrtiont ge eae ted eee as ieee aa se eee ee er ea Nov. 1-21, 1925 


PurapELpHr1A WatTER-CoLor Crus. Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. Twenty-third Annual Water-Color 


1 Dp-datl ohn (a) Rereae ee arian ne cA eS Te Mn, Gt ge Reet Nov. 8—Dee. 13, 1925 


PENNSYLVANIA Socrety OF MiniAtTuRE Parnrers. Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. Twenty-fourth 


Anmualelix bi bition wero nae ieee ne ea ee Nov. 8—Dec. 13, 1925 


WarerR-Cotor Societies. Combined Exhibition of the New 
York Water-Color Club and the American Water- 
Color Society. Fine Arts Building, 215 West 57th 


NS] C1 oN a ee NA A RE tre Arle MPN Crm ak Jan. 2-17, 1926 


Exhibits received December 24, 1925. 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF Fine Arts. 12I1st Annual Exhibi- 


tion of Works in Oil and Sculpture................ Jan. 31—March 21, 1926 


Entry cards received to January 2. Exhibits re- 
ceived to January 11. 

Bavtimorré WartER-Cotor Crus. Thirtieth Annual Exhibition. 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
Exhibits received February 4. 

Natrona AcapEmy oF Dersian. 101st Annual Exhibition for 


members and non-members. seen en March-April, 1926 


Exhibits received March 8 and 4, 1926. 


en Reade ie Eee, Feb. 16—March 21, 1926 
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